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HERMAN ; 


oR, 
YOUNG KNIGHTHOOD. 
BY E. FOXTON, 
Author of “ Prémices.” 
« A youth who bore, ’mid snow and ice, 


i ~ c ‘ ’ Istor!?” 
A banner, with the strange device,* Ex*els: 
; Longfellow. 





«Peannot reconcile my belief in the Bible with ordi- 
nary life aud its ordinary fashions and practices ”—Oak- 


field. 


“ Suppose, Miss Minerva, I say tte Golden Rule is my 
theory of life. You think it vague; but it is in that like 


most theories.”—The Potiphar Papers. 


“Thine was the seed-time : God alone 
Beholds the end of what is sown; 

Beyond our vision, weak and dim, oa 
The harvest-time is hid with him.”— Whittier. 


CHAPTER I._ 
Young America, 
“ Odi profanum vulgus et arceo.”—Horace. 


“ Of all things under heaven that make me merry, 
It makes me merriest to see a boy 
That wants to be a man! "Philip Van Artevelde. 


Mrs. Mydasa gave a ball: ~Some of her new 
acquaintance who were bidden went to it; and 
some of her old acquaintance, who were not, 
improved the opportunity which their enforced 
seclusion afforded, to meditate and- comment 
upon the wholesome text, “ Pride goeth before 


a fall””—evincing thereby in themselves an ed- 
ifying amount of humility and charity. 

Mrs. Mydass, in the mean while, stood under 
a splendid chandelier, in a very pretty little 
blue-and silver boudoir—a handsome, haughty 
she millionaire—and she looked it, in @ smug- 
gled crimson velvet, trimmed with point lace, 
fresh from Madame I’Hostés at Paris, and in 
an attitude which would have been as: fine as 
her dress, if her nose had not been unfortunate- 
ly posed just an eighth of an inch above its 
ptoper altitude, which gave the expreesion of 
an unsuccessful effort to smell of the roses in 
what Mr. Dickens says “a lady calls her . back 
hair ”’—an effort to be condemned, not merely 
as unsuccessful, but as altogether fatuitous; for 
the roses were not like those which her first 
love used to put into it in the little back garden, 
bat of muslin, and probably smelt accordingly. 


A cordial pleasure tempered the terrors of 


her majesty as she welcomed her friends, i. ¢., 


those whom she wished to have for her friends, 


leaders of the fon, reigning belles and beaux, 
prominent politicians of the dominant party, a 
distinguished author, or artist, or two, and last, 


not least, for she had been by nature a warm- 
hearted creature, though now a good deal spoil- 
ed and spoiling, two or three of her early play- 
fellows, who were “respectable” enough to keep 
s:ill within her sphere—whom she did love, and 
who did love her. Most of these favored ones 
rewarded her by calling her “ charming ” and 
“fascinating,” which she certainly was when 
She chose to be, or, if their tongues were tainted 
with snobbishness, “ high-bred,” which she cer- 
tainly was not, unless it be high-bred tobe bred up 


by one’s grandmamma in the little parlor-kitch- 
en behind her milliner’s shop in Charlestown. 
Towards all the rest of her visiters, however, 
summoned to visit her, as they had been, by 


notes in her own handwriting—notes which, if 


she had had anything of that spirit of generos- 
ity and honor for which only, if at all, is aris 
tocracy to be held in high esteem, should have 
served ag their guaranty against the slightest an- 
noyance from which she could protect them while 
under her roof—towards all these, I am sorry 
to say that she conducted herzelf as if she had 
convened them to envy rather than share her 
prosperity, and could find no better way to pro- 
mote the cheerfulness of the occasion than ad 
ministering a moral cold shower-bath to them 
on her very threshold. Equally sorry Iam to 
say that they revenged themselves after it by 
getting together in corners, and repeating, with 
gloomy joy, a certain dark tradition, said to be 


confirmed still by the memories of many juniors 
of “ the oldest inhabitant,” to the effect that her 
grandfather had often been seen riding through 
the streets of the city in his cart, laden with the 
disjecta membra of the leafy lords of the forest, 
felled by his red right hand. This was true; 
and a very sturdy, jolly old fellow be was; and 
if his grand-daughter’s respected husband, with 
all his “ respectability,” was half as honest—I 
certainly don’t mean to deny that he was, be- 
cause I know nothing to the contrary, except a 
story that he failed in business in New York 
before he came bere, and has never paid his cred- 
itors—why, then, I have only to say that he was 
one of the noblest works of God, whether he look- 


edlike it or not; one cannot always judge by ap 


pearances. Moreover. if the conjugal Mydags 
had been half as good humored as the. grand- 
paternal Frost, he would have been also one of 
most good-humored works of God-; but I 
Tegret to say that he was not, and that Mrs, 
Mydass herself could have borne witness to the 
fact, if it had not been contrary to all laws of 
courts or courtesy, that a wife should be re- 


quired to testify against her husband. 


Culling imagination to the aid of history, after 

4 custom established, if not authorized, by the 
example of most chroniclers of men and things, 
Past and present, some of these outraged, not to 
Say outrageous, iketat ephestioi,* even went so 
far as to assert that one of their hostess’s grand- 
mothers had been a nureery-maid. This was 
false ; ske was only a housekeeper; but, false 
or true, what should all of these blood-curdling 
myths concerning the origin of Mrs, Mydase’s 
family go to prove, except its present nobility ? 
They were not, they could not be, one whit 
More atrocious than the legends connected with 
the rise of many of the most illustrious. houses 
'n ancient Greece and medieval Europe. No- 
bility, in short, would seem to have a natural 
tendency to grow out of ig-nobility, as flowers 
do from the refuse of the shambles, Yet, what 
young American would not be a nobleman? 
® are commanded to repent of our own sins, 
but not of those of our forefathers—luckily, for 
We are often rather proud of them than other- 
¥ise—though they are visited upon us in nore 
One; and, in the present case, Mrs. 
Yass looked unconscious, and not at all re- 
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‘Oh, whata fall was there, my countrymen! 
There you and I and all of us fell down, 
And the next couple stumb.ed over us! ” 


Went down, did they? ” 

“Miss Andrews on top of Miss Simmins, 
and I on top of all! I meant to brace myacif 
back when it came to the point, as I have done 
hundreds of times in such emergencies, and 
bring up all standing; bat the floor waswaxed, 
and my boot slipped, and, as I told you, my aim 
was good for nothing; and then conceive of 
the momentum of that mass in motion! 
my’s breath was squashed out of her; under‘the 
pile of us, in one little squawk, just like what o 
toy-dog makes when you tread on:it; but, after 
we pried Miss Andrews cff. her, she didn’t 
seem so much the worse ; . 

‘Tender maids are tough? 
And perhaps “twas quite ‘as well for me that 
neither cf them did recover her speech till I’d 
had presence of mind enough to be faint, which 
pEedid, luckily, -before either of them thought of 
it. Sam.Holmes and Seth Somerville had had 
their eyes on me all the time, and understood 
and were perfectly enchanted with my conduct 
from first to last; so they rushed to the rescue, 
and tumbled me out into the dressing-room, and 
pearl-powdered any face to an affecting pallor ; 
and Minny Blaise and Fanny Flirt came out 
and fanned and cologned me. That little Fanny 
Flirt’s a real dyck—only sixteen! 
nursery-party, you know, and so,much manner 
Self-possession’s perfect ! ”’ 

“ Apologized yet?” 

“NotI. I’ve no business to speak to Miss 
Andrews, because I don’t know, her ; and,as to, 
the venerable, Simmins, if I approached her 
with any such purpose, the natural candor of 
my disposition would break through all the fig- 
ments of conventionalism in some such speech 
as—' Aged maiden, it is you who owe an apol. 
ogy to me; and not to me only, but to the so- 
ciety of which you are no ornament! 
have received but the deserts and the portion 
of intrusive old- maidenhood ; and, if you do not 
like them, consider what business you have to 
be an old maid, or to have any portion at all 
You are thirty, madam— 
thirty years old, if you area day. You know 
it, and no doubt the parish register shows it. |: 
Long ago, you ehould. have ensconced yourself 
in the wedding veil, or in the shroud; and if 
our laws were not conceived in a spirit of most 
weak and self-defeating mercy, as short-sighted 
as youvself, they would set apart a corivenient 
little space in the Back Bay, near Braman’s. 
Baths, to be used as a Bosphorus in which to 
drop you over, and with you all other of- 
fenders like you, who presume to keep their. 
patronymics after their twenty-fifth birthdays, 
at the very latest. The Humane Society ought 
to furnish sacks ; and, if it won’t, you can set 
some of your sewing-circles to make them, in- 
stead of aprons for the Broad-street babies.’ ” 

“ You’d make the girls more attentive to us 
than they are now.” 
It’s a good fault.” 
“ Well, I’ve no objection to the plan, provi- 
ded you’ll save me out Clara Arden, as our lit- 
tle Nell always makes the cook keep the pretti- 
est kitten for her when she puts the rest of the 
litter in soak, as the washerwomen say; if my 
dog didn’t shake half a dczen or so of her cats 
from time to time, we should be eaten up by 
them ; but when he does, I’m sorry to relate, 
she shakes the house simultaneously with her 
voice, and will not be comforted, like Rachel 
weeping for her children.” 

“What do you want Clara Arden kept any 
longer for? By the way, here she is! Talk of 


flowers, from many a green-house far and near. 
The handsome and s¢ylish,* so-called, were in- 
stantly pounced upon by their respective, and, 
it is to be hoped, respectful, admirers, and 
whirled and twisted themselves up into the 
seventh heaven, like Eastern dervishes. They 
enjoyed themselves very much. The plain or 
shy fled from the feet of the polka like chaff 
from the hands of the winnower, and were 
speedily, we would not be uncourtly snough to 
say kicked, but danced into corners where, as 
the air gradually heated, they bloomed like 
blossoms bedewed with hot tears from the can- 
dies above them, or were driven by sudden 
sorties and sallies of the dancers upon the 
orchestra; and while it blew Lulitasky into 
their ears, or fiddled him into their tresses and 
berthes, fanned themselves industriously, and 
smiled hard. ‘They enjoyéd themselves as much 
as they could. The handful of elderly gentle- 
men got chairs for the handful of elderly ladies, 
when it was possible, bat were duly admonished 
by the younger beaux that they must not pre- 
sume to meddle with those destined forthe sup- 
port of the younger belles in the panting pauses 
of the waltz. They gazed benignly around, re- 
markéd how delightful it was ‘*to see the young 
people so happy,” and, if their benevolence was 
tempered with prudence, tock good care to keep 
their venerable toes out of the way of the hap- 
py young people. If it was not, and they did 
not, they had them soundly trodden on ; their be-. 
nignity proved as fleeting as their youth, and 
their age was wrapped in deeper glcom. 
the night wore on, the matrons politely clapped 
their fans upon their gaping mouths, like coverg 
on boxes. They patiently.took mental notes 
of the dreases present, that they might be able 
to tell their absent friends “about the party, or 
treasure up a few useful hints for their own fu- 
ture costumes.” The old married men now and 
then attempted a little wit; but the younger 
‘ladies would not smile upon them, and the elder 
could not. So, after sundry furtive peeps at 
their watches, the feeling among them_persua- 
ded some of the hapless old wives and widows to 
go to the card-tables with them,to make the 
time s2em shorter, and then took them to their 
coaches, unless they had dancing daughters 
present, when they left them to their fate, and 
to the dawn of the coming day. The urifeeling- 
forsook them at once, and forgot their own woea 
together in talking politics—invaluable topic— 
omnipresent like the weather, ‘and so much 


ard made him bring her fresh water, and pow- 
dered sugar, and a great dish of currants, in 8 
trice ; and there she stood, you know how, as 
she always does, so light and yet go stately, liké 
& magnificent white pigeon just come down, 
in her white éarlatane, that seemed to light up 
the black chamber, and brewed me the nicest 
drink I ever tasted. Then she sat down by me, 
and talked, and laughed, and cooed out pretty 
little cheerful stories, till midnight. Pretty 
well frightened the nurse was, too, when she 
came back, to fiud her there; while all the time 
we could hear the éeeéle tum, tum, teetle tum of 
the music going on down below; and she was. 
the best dancer there that summer, though urfor- 
tunately too tall. She’s areal trump! There 
isn’t anything I.wouldn’t do for her. I declare, 
if I was anything of a marrying man, I’d marry 
Clara Arden to morrow, rather than any other 
girl in Boston.” 

“Thank you, Bobby; but I should want « 
little longer notice,” said a soft, arch voice at 
his elbow, as Clara, repassing, curved her 
white throat, and nodded good-humoredly, but 
rather mischievously, ‘back at him, over her 
long, sweeping, snow-drift of a shoulder. 

|zo ne gonTUINUED.} 


LORD BACON AND THE OLD METHOD. 


It is now more than twenty years since Mr. 
Montagu published his elaborate biography of 
Ba¢on, and an edition of his works. 
preface, he thus describes the original impulse 
to*bis undertaking: * * ;' 

About thirty years‘ago, I read in the will 
‘ of Lord Bacon—‘ For my burial, I desire it 
‘ may be in St."Michael’s Church; St. Albans ; 
1‘ there was my mother buried, and it is the 
‘ parish church of my mansion-house of Gor- 
‘hambury, and it is the only Christian church 
‘ within the walls of Old Verulam. 
© name and memory, I leave it to men’s char- 
‘itablé speeches, to foreign nations, and the 
This passage, not to be seen 


Tn hia 


Por my 


beneath the sun. 


Thus impressed, he commenced his labor— 
a labor “only during hours which could be 
rescued from arduous proféssional duties ;” 
yet, after the period of a generation, he gave 
to the world thé great work before us. 

I epeak of the work of Mr. Montagu, not 
only because it furnishes the best insight into 
the life and labors of Sir Francis, but because 
it is dlmost the'only biography, and the only 
edition of his works within reach of most Amer- 
My object is not so much to vin- 
dicate the name of Bacon from the in part un- 
deserved obloquy so generally heaped upon it, 
as by calling attention to his life, and the 
“idols ” he overthrew, to induce a study of his 
works, For many years, they have been within 
reach of every American reader ; yet how few, |‘ tune. For the atudies of men at such places 
even of intelligent thinkers, know anything of 
them. Our hubit of association so connects 
the labors and general life, that pleasure or 
disgust in the latter greatly modifies our inter- | ‘ hended as a disturber and innovator.” 


Bacon is said to have planned the Novum 
Organum, published over forty years later, 
while at the University. But whether so or 
not, he then clearly saw the grand defects in 
the old method of investigation; that mankind 
would continue to grope in ignorance so long 
as the learned were merely students of words, 
so long as they regarded the philosophy of 





At midnight, in the armistice which precedea 
the German in the dancing-rooms, while the 
mass of the company were contending in the 
supper-room below, or endeavoring still to force 
an entrance, the pure moonlight sweetness of 
Schubert’s Serenade was playing through the 
half-emptied apartments, and several music" 
loving couples, as if wafted by it, like flowers 
waved by a soft south wind, were gently passing 
to and fro there, to enjoy it. 
of the world, however, (or, as truth compels me 
to own, boys of the world, for the oldest of the 
pair could not have been out of his teens,) were 
disturbing the listeners very much by their chat- 
tering, as, with their eyes full of eye-glasses, 
they lounged near one of the folding doors, lan- 
guidly reviewing the slow procession, which 
passed and repassed before them. It consisted, 
for the most part, of sallow, puny, untimely- 
blighted looking youths, ard pretty, but pale and 
pigmy, girls, complaining, by their insignificant 
physiques, (80, at least, some physiologists say, ) 
of a want of limestone under the soil they 
grew—or rather did not grow, but ought to 
have grown—on; or, as others would have it, 
accusing the hygienic sins of fathers, whose 
manly exercises, through the winter, which 
makes half our year, consist of two walks 
through three or four streets to their counting- 
rooms, and back over the same monotonous 
way, daily, six days in the week, and from their 
houses to their churches and back one day; and 
mothers, who, during the same ‘time, scarcely 
open their lunga to a fall, freé breath of air, 
untainted by furnaces, except in the brief transit 
from shop to shop and reception-room to recep- 
tion-room ; and, further, testifying to the cakes, 
pastry, and confectionery, with which they filled 
their own poor little stomachs in their nursery 
and school days, instead of the plain, hearty 
fare, which might have given a little muacle, 
herve, blood, and bone, to them, as well as to 
their cousins over the water. It is very plain 
that human existence, in this intellectual re- 
gion, is destined soon to resolve itself into pure 





Two young men 


I hence ask attention to a 
few incidents in the life of Bacon, and, if any 
reader shall so far look through the cloud upon 
his memory, and become so interested in the 
great apostle of human knowledge, as to seek the 
original fountain, the writer will be more than 


est in the former. 


Yet I by no means feel indifferent to the es- 
timate which is put upon the character: of the 
The “next ages” to which 
Bacon looked have not yet arrived, and the 
“ charitable speeches”? which he invoked are 
but faintly heard. 

Men have not time to analyze character. In- 
stead of closely studying the man amid the cir- 
cumstances surrounding him, we seize some 
attrattive Review, and judge from the “sum- 
ming up” of a favorite essayist. It may be 
presumptuous to differ from the almost-unani- 
mous verdict of the public, especially as ren- 
dered upon the closing and brilliant argument 
of Macaulay, and sustained by that of the ap- 
parently fair, the really attractive, yet the more 
ancharitable, Lord Camphell. Yet Macaulay 
is but an advocate, and, though he always daz- 
zles, he may not alwaysenlighten. The prince 
of essayists, he yet sees everything through 
the medium of his own political school, and 
that neither conservative nor philosophical; and 
while he says: many, we would fain’ believe 
most,: things well, he often misapprehends 
things beyond, not’his knowledge, but his ap- 
preciation. Bacon belonged not to that echool 
which wins the sympathy of Macaulay, neither 
did he possess those chivalric traits of charac- 
ter which would captivate his imagination. I 
feel too much indebted to the author of the 
“ Lives of the Chancellors,” to ordinarily ques- 
tion his conclusions ; yet.his view of Bacon but 
‘shows how much easier it is fora great man to 
“sail with the winds of common opinions,” 
than to encounter them. 

Francis Bacon was born in London, in Jani- 
ary, 1560. His father, Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
was Lord Keeper to Queen Elizabeth, and 
among the ablest of her advisers, Had not his 
name been eclipsed by that of his son, we 
should doubtless have heard niore of him. He 
belonged to that-band of practical administra- 
tors to whose counsel the Queen owed much of 
the reputation of her brilliant reign. 

The mother of Francis was Anne, daughter 
of the learned Sir Anthony Cooke, tutor to Ed- 
ward the Sixth. Whether Sir Anthony, as is 
reported, was a believer in certain doctrines 
now called new, concerning the relative claims 
of the sexes, is perhaps uncertain; but we at 
least know, that if he did not believe in their 
natural equality, he did not therefore deprive 
the weaker of those opportunities which 80 
much the more it would need. His daughters 
were thoroughly instructed in all that was 
taught the King, and excelled him in their ac- 
quirements. The mother of Bacon is said to 
have been able to correspond freely in Greek 
and Latin, and published several translations 
from the Italian, I take it for ‘granted that 
Lady Bacon was not only wise and learned, but 
that she understood her ‘duties to her family. 
“Charles the Second had not yet reigned: Such | they go not thus far, do we see them encour- 
being the mother, need we wonder at the son? ra who & 
That mothers have much to do in giving char- 
acter to their children, is a very trite truism; 
but'that they have almost all to do with it—| avarice or deapotic fears will find "ready and 
that @ wise man seldom, if ever, is’born of asim- | zealous. sacri! icers, ‘ower inating 
ple womar—is equally true. The remaining | roused,.and even the revelation of rigid 
daughters of Sir Anthory were distinguished | and pute love:wilb be:invoked to.juetifyyar, by 
for their acquirements, and, as scheming dames | throne 6r pedple, the overthrow of allrights, the 
would say, made splendid matches, one of .hem ad if i 
marrying Cecil, the other Lord Burleigh, the | case some honest.subject, who would serve his | 
King “in deedand in truth,” should,denounce | 
The indications of Bacon’s genius were the wroug, how indignant will-be the trae 


A lady and gentleman of singularly fine and 
distinguished presence were drawing néar, 
towering above the couples before and behind 
them, in fair, calm, and generous beauty, as well 


“ Who’s that with her?” 

“ Why, her brother, the Doctor. Dcn’t you 
see, you blind bat?” 

“ Why does he walk with her, then? What 


Edward Arden walked with his sister for 
three reasons: first, he was fastidious, and 
thought her decidedly, and, with one exception, 
incomparably, the handsomest and most grace- 
ful woman present, and accordingly the moat 
suitable companion for himself; secondly, he 
liked to please her; and, lastly, considering 
himself on the whole the best male speculation 
in the matrimonial market, he was always 
afraid that somebody. would take it into her 
head to marry him, and that.he should not be 
able to help it without taking more trouble 
than he usually found it agreeable to.take about 
anything, and he was therefore glad to place 
himself under his sister’s protection. , 

“T don’t believe she’s a day over twenty- | 
three,” resumed one of the interlocutors, 

“ What’ll you bet?” : 

“Not much. The Harvard’ boat-race shelled 
me out, like a pea-pod; and the’Governor‘got 
wind of it, and was perfectly savage:~ I shall 
be as poor as a beggar till next quarter-day ; 
after, too, unless’ he comes round. I-don’t see 
that she’s ‘anything to ‘make a fuss about, 
though. She’sa good looker, to bé sure, but 
she hasn’t half the style of Miss Moad.” 

“T thought she was an angel, once. I tell 
you I did. Whatare you smirking at? I tell 
you, she was as good as an angel to me, once, 
when I was a little chap, and had the measles. 
We were at Saratoga, at the United States 
Hotel. There was a great hop; and just as 
my mother was going to lead off in the Redowa, 
Dr. Arden, who knew she couldn’t be every- 
where at once, ran up to see after me, and 
found me half mad with dreams, fright; and 
fever, all alone, up in the third story, where 
.| they’d.put me, to keep my infection to myself. 
Nobody could hear when I called; and my 
hussy of a nurse had gone off, flirting with 
somebody. Well, mother was sorry, of course, 
and did what she could; but she was engaged, 
twenty deep; so she asked the doctor if he 
wouldn’t just send a waiter to find the nurae. 
But the man couldn’t fiad her, or didn’t try, or 
something; and meanwhile I got to sleep. 
again, and dreamed the devil had caught me, 
and was cramming my mouth with cinders and 
ashes. I howled right ‘out, and woke sputter- 
ing, with my tongue feeling exactly as if-I’d 
had a particularly good time at dinner the day 
before, which I hadn't.” : 

“As if you had a whole duck in your mouth, 
with all the feathers on, bitter as burdocks?” 

“Precisely! But before the dream was fair- 
ly gone, Clara Arden had hold of me, and was 
lifting my head up, and placing my pillows; 
and I did think she was an angel, and asked 
her to make the devil keep off me; and she 
smiled, and said she would. And I believe she 
could; and when I came to my senses, and she 
found how thirsty I was, she ragg the bell, aud 
spoke {o the servant in that gentle, queenly 
way of hers, that he knew he’d got to mind, 


‘Who comes here?” said Mr. Robert Jones, 
as a rather pinched-featured but handsomely- 
dressed lady .approached them, with an ex- 
pression of shrivelled ecstasy run to seed. 

“A granny, dear!” rejoined Mr:'John Rob- 
ingon. “ What did you look at her for? Some 
horrid old maid!” . ‘ 

“No it.wasn’t. ?Twas Mrs. Jonathan How- 
ard. I ogled her'as hard as I could, on pur- 
pose to make her think I’m a nice young man, 
who can appreciate moral and ‘intellectual ex- 
cellence, even after beauty may be—just a lit- 
tle—on the wane. Too much mind; but her 
husband has a lovely. place down.on Clam 
y Beach—lota of company all the time in sum- 

mer, and I want to make her invite me next 
July or August.” ‘ 

“ Has a husband ad place at the sea-shore, 
has she? That’s some apology for het! I 
don’t see what business women.of her age have 
to go out, though—only meandering about, and 
getting in the way of the people the party was 
made for, and trying to simpér you into finding 
their carriages for them, just as your partner 
gets desperate, and goes cff with somebody 
else. ‘They ought to be ‘ stayers 
the good book says.” 

“ Here’g an old maid for you now, if you 


. 


“T don’t, thank you; but I know her, and 
she knows me too, I’m afraid; for she would 
stand winking and blinking, with her eye-glass 
up, at Mrs. Eben Clifford's, the other night, 
when I was manager, right in the way of every- 
body in the all rownd, till at last, in the consci- 
‘entious discharge of the duties of my office, I 
really had to dance right into her. I had that 
Mies Andrews, you know—two yards in the 
girth, and weighs a stone! "Twas no fault of 
mine. I never asked her ; but she would keep 
taking me out, and tired me to death ; and so 
I thought I’d break her of it, you know, and 
kill two birds with one stone. So first I spun 
her round till she didn’t know where she was— 
by Jove, my arm’s been as atiff as buckram 
ever since! ’Twas like giving a screw to Bun- 
ker Hill Monument! And then I put on the 
steam, and made her show her paces, got her 
going at a ¢wo-forty in a retraite, and bounced 
her right into Miss Simmins, and Miss Sim- 
mirs into a cocked hat ! 


Revolving around her and each other, in their 
like double and triple stars of many 
the little be-flounced, be-flowered, and 
tibboned débutantes, in pink, sky-blue, whitey 
went tilting and swaying through 
‘ed door-ways, to the dazzling drawing. 
With their gilded walls half covered with 
letures, all sapposed, by the untravelled, 
Originals by foreign masters defunct, 
deserving to be such, and one really 
In these drawing-rooms, winter and 
emed met to receive the pretty, 
human butterflies, on floors as white 
» and as cold to their tiny, white- 
d among masses and mounds of 
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head of Elizabeth’s Cabinet. 





the wise and leading captive the credulous, 


Aristotle as the ultimatum of human reason. 


court; yet, courtiers are not Daniels. 











, é . Olt Seo wu sd <e% 
marked in his.childhood,. All noticad:bis con- | 
templative turn of. mind, and the Queen. was.in 
‘the habit of styling him her young Lord Keeper. | 
Precocity is not veually indicative of permanént 
greatness. The youth of great men neually.is | 
only marked by a common good intellect aad 
by studious habits, and a majority of youthfal 
prodigies turn out very common. men. Bat the 
/precocity of Bacon did. no} prompt. that indo- 
lence or cursory habits that alwsys-end‘in me- 
diocrity. His biographers dwell-upon his ently 
-habits of systematic observation and reflection, 
.and give some remarkable instances of hia orig- 
inal observations upon branches of nataral phi- 
logophy. In treating of the imagination in after 
life, he cites occurrences noted inhistwelfth year, 
to show the power of the imagination or will of 
one person over that of another. He then saw | 
the glimmerings of what is now confounding 


courtier at such rebellious presumption! And 
in the other case, if a few self-sacrificing men 
should begin in earnest to “cry aloud,” and 
point the people their sin,” how zealous will 
be the demagogue in arousing every low prejp- 
dice and vile passion against the fanatic: | and 
if perchance this prince should relent, or this 
people seem moved, straightway the presump- 
tuous subject becomes a hero, and the fanatic 


The Emperor, aware of the present state of 
of its consequences, is striving, by 
to raise the necessary 
dence, and for the ac- 


fair and by foul means, 
fands to reinstate confi 
complishment of whichhe has concocted the 
scheme of selling the real estate belonging to 
public benevolent institutions of France, 
rth hundreds and hundreds of millions. In 
order to feel the pulse of the people with re-|*° Compensate her for the losses which she 
spect to it, the famous General Espinasse, Min- 
ister of Interior, published a letter, addressed 
to the Prefects of all the Departments, stating 
that it is to be deplored that the Government 
should be continually called upon to farnish 
large amounts of money to the various hospi 
tals and benevolent institutions, whilst those 
‘institutions have enormous estates, which, if 
sold, and the money invested in public funds, 
would bring six per cent., instead of two, or 
even less, as in the present management of 
them. That Minister also devised a plan for 
increasing the capital of those institutions, in 
oportion as the real estate increases in value. 
he public, not daring to express any feeling 
through its fettered organs, looked upon it as 
un fait accompli, and submitted with a grum- 
bling but quiet murmur of indignation. 

The oldest institution of Paris, l’ Hotel Dieu, 
which is in the possession of donations dating 
as far back as the fifth century, has already re- 
ceived orders to make the necessary prepara- 
tions for the disposal of all its property. Like 
orders have also been given to the Prefects of all 
the Departments, and,-before long, the 
institutions will be sold under 


___ Niewing thus the courtier through its famil- 
iar parallel, we see that no great elevation of 
tone could be expected from one reared at a 
despotic court, and placing all his hopes upon 
success in the chase for court favor. 
only wonder that he was so generally elevated 
in sentiment and life, 

Bat why did Bacon choose a political ca 
reer? Why, with his inclination to contem- 
pletion and study, feeling the importance of 
the great work which he all along seemed con- 
scious was before.him, did he not choose re- 
tirement, uninterruptedly to pursue the known 
end of his life? But, in his own language, 
“he must think how to live, instead of living 
only ty think.” He could not, as some schol- 
ars did and do, retire to the universities or 
monasteries, for it was his mission to over- 
throw the teachings of the schools and cloister. 
Bacon, too, loved distinction and power. It 
was a weakness; but where is the man so strong 
las to claim exemption? He was fully con- 
scious that in scientific investigation alone 
there was little reward. 
odium,”’ says he, referring to the unpopularity 
of innovation, “I have’ alluded to be avoided, 
‘yet it is sufficient to repress the increase of 
‘science, that such attempts and industry are 
‘unrewarded. For the cultivation of science 
‘ and its reward belong not to the same individ. 
‘ual. The advancement of science is the work 
‘of a powerful genius; the prize and re- 
‘ ward belong to the vulgar, or to ‘princes, who 
‘ (with few exceptions) are scarcely moderately 


At the agé ofthirteen, Bacon wad” sent 
to Cambridge, and placed at Trinity under the 
celebrated Dr. Whitgift, afterwards Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Mr. Montagu speaks of*this 
‘preceptor as “ distinguished .through life, 
‘ not enly for hia great piety, but for his great 
‘learning and unwearied exertions to promote 
‘the public good.” Macaulay calls him “a 
‘ narrow-minded, mean, and tyrannical priest, 
‘ who gained power by servility.” He thinks 
he might have been endurable at this time, as 
‘he was in the chrysalis state—putting off the 
‘ worm, and putting on the dragon-fly—a “kind 
‘ of intermediate grub, batween sycophant and 
‘ oppressor.” I shall not attempt to decide be- 
tween the two authorities, but, that we may, 
properly appreciate them, we should recollect 
that Mr. Montagu shows great reverence for 
everything favorably associated with Bacon, 
and Mr. Macaulay never manifests undue rever- 
ence towards any of the fathers of the Anglican 
Church. Let Macaulay’s view of Whitgift be 
but approximately true, may not the fact that 
the three most impressible years of his life were 
passed under the inflaence of such a preceptor, |‘ well informed. Nay, such progress is not only 
account for-some of the defects.of. Bacon’s 
‘ till be was at rest from his labors, impressed | character ? Want 
‘ me with a feeling of his consciousness of ill- 
‘ neage, anda conviction that a time would ar- 
‘ rive wheh justice would be done to his mem- 


of all those noble 
the hammer—going, going, gone! 
Thus the property which has been held sa- 
cred for centuries, for the benefit of the suffer- 
Fa pape Spe ae ord aienmals re - before quitting office, which an absurd cry of 
cou qu eat of Fron ce, these venerable old institu. | tolerance compelled them to do, introduced 
10ns will be wit. 
mayest ager ~ Does: rp SO far a | ttade. Unhappily, (said the noble Lord,) that 
time, but a oa fo re¢koning must and will was sought to be accomplished by pecuniary 
come, sooner or later. 
1 the American papers, wo learn with three years after, that these penalties were not 
regret that the excited state. of the public mind 
is still on the increase towards the Government 
of Great Britain ; but we hope that satisfactory 
reparation will soon be offered by the aggres- 
sor, and that there will no longer exist any 


“ Even should the 


‘ deprived of the rewards and beneficence of in- 
‘ dividuals, but even of popular praise; for it is 
‘above the reach of the generality, and easily 
‘ overwhelmed and extinguished by the winds 
‘ gf common opinions.” ° 

Bacon had his eye as well on the “ prize 
and reward” as on the simple advancement of 
science ; though he flattered himself the for- 
mer were sought only as a means to his great 
end. Let the multitudes of clear heads and 
generous hearts, whom youthful visions of re- 
form, either in science or morals, have been 
dispelled by meaner wants, and whose high 
air:s have been altogether abandoned for lower 
ambitions, as Bacon’s were not, step forward 
and cast the first stone. 
dentin the career entered upon by him to attain 
the “prize and reward,” as parasitical and 
servile, we should remember that there was 
none other before him. The people were not 
yet born, and Bacon could not perceive the 
throes of the coming birth. The race since 80 
successfully run by England’s great Tribunes 
was not yet open. 


LIFE IN PARIS. 


Parts, June 10, 1858. 
The Warm Weather in Paris—Napoleon for 
tifying the Tuilleries—Discovery of another 
Plot to Assassinate the Emperor— Continu- 
ation of the Crisis and its Effects on the 
Bourse—General Espinasse’s Proposition 
to sell the Real Estates belonging to the Pub 
lic Benevolent Institutions, by way of doub 
ling their Income, and to fill the Public 
with Cash—Arrival of Los Grin- 
aris—Prince Napoleon Lieutenant 
General of Algiers. 
To the Editor of the National Fra: 
Until the latter part of the past month, the 
air continued as cold and chilling as in the au- 
tumn, when all at once the thermometer rose 
from 65 to 85 degrees Fahrenheit, and some few 
days it even went up as high as 96, which is 
an uncommonly warm temperature for Paris 
at any period of the summer. The season, 
thus far, seems only profitable to tailors aud 
dress-makers; the lightest and most transpa- 
rent white dotted muslins being now much in 
vogue, mantillas and bonnets are made of the 
same as the dress. Gentlemen’s beavsrs are 
laid aside for the cool Panama and large straw 


‘He left Cambridge, satisfied that ‘the con- 
servative character of the Universities rendered 
them obstacles, instead of aids, to the advance- 
ment of learning. This has beer the complaint 
of earnest and original thinkers of all days, and 
it would be well for the patrons of our own 
most popular schools to inquire whether the 
following description applies only to the insti- 
tutions of Baéon’s day: “In the Universities,” 
says the Organon, “all things are formed oppo- 
‘ site to the advancement of the sciences; for 
‘the readings and exercises are here so man- 
‘ aged that it cannot easily come into any one’s 
‘ mind to think of things out of the common 
‘ road ; or if, here and there, one should venture 
‘ to use a liberty of judging, he can only impose 
‘ the task upon himself, without obtaining as- 
‘ sistance from his fellows; and if he could dis- 
‘ pense with this, he will still find his industry 
‘and resolution @ great hindrance to his for- 


If we would con-| Travellers from the New World are making 


their appearance in large numbers. Among 
the latest arrivals, we notice that of Lieutenant 
Henry Wise, United States navy, the facetious 
— of “ Los Gringos.” Mr. Wise has come 
over for his health, accompanied by his accom- ag i 
plished wife, and ie advised by celebrated ~ Sees hunter eles Hie me 
French physicians to spend some weeks at Congress. . When speaking of the peasantry, 
Carlsbar, and then to go to Willbar for a time. | °° ay Sit Ce Eanes, Chee one Sek ey ae © 
All the Bads in Germany will be much fre ces F 

quented this year, should Aen Pond ven, Rectal that their situation is one which thg peasantry 
Nations are yet at peace . : : 

the German and Rassian teed are tg pero rept mien i a pnemeng : — 7” 
and the nobility of those countries can quietly eee ae) See. See Se cee 
enjoy those charming places of resort. 
ios Bey: : Ror” f 
bing it nok Yt prohibited in bashing elie. |° ye grate abuse of language talk 
thoge green carpets, 60 ruinous to teem, of free emigration from the coast of Africa. I 
and it is deplorable to think that such institu- — ~ me an ton tg te ge — 
tions are encouraged and turned to account by ye cn yemennegt on nome Sy Ponentinge ge 
civilized Governments : 

: “Fy who had lately been on the coast of Africa 
may know, and Prince Napeleon hav: beed at | °2 euperintendents of the shipment of those 
paenee The latter, not approving of that 
bold more, formed camp of oppoiin tothe | al the exceleat regulations of the Feenct 
never to leave the Prince here in his absence. Cecmmment—an: @ Ghisty Gaye vejege yo 
First, he sends him to the north pole; then to Africa to Guadaloupe and Martinique, was as 
the south, to the enst, and to the an meg much as ten per cent. in these thirty days. On 

Ss 3 an 
finally, to gat entirely rid of him, he is appoint: 
ed Prince Lieutenant of Algiera. 
only has charge of the civil government. 


‘are confined and pinned down to the wri- 
‘ tings of certain authors, from which, if avy 
‘ man happens to differ, he is presently repre- 





weather continue. 


At the age of sixteen, he was sent to Paris, 
under the care of the English Ambassador, 
He remained on the Continent, spending part 
of his time in travellipg, and all in studying, 
till his father’s death, four years later. Sir 
Nicholas died poor, and at twenty his son. was 
left destitute. At this age, his genius was so 
far beyond, as to be unappreciated by those 
around him. But, unfortunately, his habits 
had been formed at Courts, and all his expect. 
ations of success in life were based upon Court 
favor. To him, there seemed a ne<essity for 
pursuing his subsequent career, and Bacon the 
philosopher became a courtier. Hence Royal 
favor and a large income became essential, 
and, as we shall cee, the philosopher, ordinarily 
great and good, became justly chargeable with 
sycophancy, to which the world adds ingrati- 
tude and ccrruption! His faults were the 
faults of his position; and, when we condemn 
Bacoz, we condemn him because his family, 
his education, his association, and ambition— 
yea, almost his necessities—led. him to assume 
that position. It was necessarily a degrading 
one ; yet, men high in the world’s esteem have- 
taken it, and how few have resisted its tempta- 
tions. A-Daniel may for a time reside at 


me control of = central Government. 
rince, it is said, reluctantly accepted this | j.-45 which th hei Most 

A ‘ - ’ ese poor negroes, being no doubt 
oboe. "He eill men Sis as ce af kite excellent French lawyers, must be supposed to 
and has oe number of able, intelligent 
men to’compose his council. “gees : eg 
de Girardin, former editor of La Presse, is one In io geld thet wo in Kegiand have 00 sight 
of the most prominent of them. 
of distinguished men may greatly assist in at- 
tracting emigrants, and tend to the more rapid 
development of this country. 

M. Alexandre Dumas, sen., has just publish 
ed the first chapter of a work on cookery, under 
the title of “ Causerie Macaronique,” being 
principally filled with an account of the best 
method of preparing macaroni for the table. 
it is said that M. Dumas’s collaborator in the 
pro.luction has been the Marquis del Grillo, 
husbe'ud of M’lle. Ristori. * 


Monsieur Emile 


That nucleus 


’ Scarcely had the Court left Parig for Fon- 
tainebleau with the Queen of Holland, when, 
to thé grief and astonishment of all Paris, a 
legion of workmen invaded the Tuilleries gar- 
dens, and barricaded them, to make an entire 
change in a great portion of that old and fa- 
vorite public resort for men, women, and chil- 
dren. The people are kept in entire ignorance 
of the Emperor’s object in so doing, as well as 
of the plan adopted. Some persons say that 
his Majesty wishes to enlarge the private gar- 
den, that he and his Imperial progeny may 
freely exercise in the open air, undisturbed 
and beyond the reach of bomb-shells, re¥olv- 
ers, and poignards. Others -pretend that his 
intention is to fortify that old edifice on that 
side, to make of it and the Louvre a formidable 
fortress in the very heart of this great city—a 
fort large enough to accommodate thousands 
and thousands of troops. - 

Tt has also been reported, for the 
days, that the Emperor’s life was again jeop- 
-arded in the forest-of Fontainebleau, by some 
Itatians or Frenchmen, and that the bombs 
were manufactured in,Paris; but the means 
resorted to and the persons arrested are so va- 
riously reported, that nothing can be depended 
upon. Bygood authority I have been assured, |: 
however, that this Government was notified, 
some twelve or fifteen days 
of London, that a number of very suspicious 
and desperate individuals had left that city for 
Paris. A legion of the secret police way at 
once put on-the alert, and they arrested two 
persons, armed to the teeth with Colt’s revolv- 
ers,-a dirk, and various other deadl 
That rumor, the depreciated state of stocks, 
ration in trade, cause an excited 
state of uncertainty, which the 
Government authorities strove to calm, by put- 
ting: up. bills, informing the public that all 
originators of false reports run the risk of 
three months’ imprisonment. The fands are 
‘nevertheless going down lower ‘and’ lower, and 
the once famous Credit Mobilier, which stocd 
at nearly 2,000 francs, two short years past, is 
today quoted at 567, and threatens to continue 
declining till it reaches zero. 

The railroad stocks are falling in the same 
‘ratio, and the owtiers of all such papers are 
kept ia the painfal anticipation of a general 


Not longer back than the autumn of the past 
and memorable year of misfortune, Napo 
III boldly declared such an idea as a crisis in 
rous, when in fact the epidemic 
ly invaded it. A sufficient dose 
narcotic having in tame been judiciously ad- 

istered to stimulate and 


_extraordi: 
arded ; but the s 








THINGS IN IOWA. 


‘ Davenrort, June 18, 1858. 
To the Editor of te National Era: 


As one of the delegates, I send you a short | increased preponderance of the slave States im 
notice of the doin of the Republican State | the Union. [Cheera.| The weight which this 


Convention of Iowa. monks 
I arrived here from Iowa city by rail this fore- 


toon. We had a good time generally, made| convinced, soon succeed in bringing this great 
auitable nominations for State officers, adopted | advantage to our cause. There was never & 
a preamble and « series of resolutions in ac- greater delusion, if it is not a gross misrepre- 
oro Fi Oe iat iscak Mcectly coolies is anything like a parallel case to tha 
’ . . 

—— peenice of Sea ae The rica. I utterly objected to the coolie system, 
—oe — of op spe oe ow and brought forward motion after motion 
-— been made sick with Lecompton and other j against it. Bat the grand difference is, that 
political diseases are invite.1 to try some of our 
We hope they wir. as it is an infal- 
lible specific in such cases, and is administered 
on the “ No cure no pay” princip'e. 

4 Grice non Slate Wijch Sells, of Mus- | 8° obtained from slave trade princes, who huni 

? 


Republicans seem hardly able to appreciaté 
the position thus assumed. . We fancy that it is 
only seen near thrones, that its necessary grov- 
elling sycophancy is a stranger to Republics. 
Yet, we can form a tolerably correct idea of a 
courtier, and especially of the. Tudors, from a 
very familiar character. The courtier and the 
demagogue, in occupying the extremes of polit- 
ical society, may seem to be extreme in char 
acter. But political society is a circle, and ex- 
tremes meet. Aristotle justly classes them to- 
gether. Who ever knew a demagogue dare fo 
utter, and Jabor to establish, an unwelcome 
truth? To hesitate between .a personal obliga. 
tion and popularity? To refuse a perquisite, be- 
cause unjust or of corrupting tendency? To be 
manly and plain-spoken, when thrift would fol- 
low fawning? The demagogue is but the cour- 
tier of the people, the courtier but the dem- 
agoguge of the throne, They alike draw their 
life-blood from the source of power,and alike | 
gain power to leech by flattery and fawning. 
With one, the legal fiction “that the King can 
do no wrong,” is assumed as a sentiment; and 
the gospel of the other is the blasphemous dic- 
}tum, “The People’s voice is God’s!” Has 
a gigantic wrong become the darling policy 
|of @ throne or a people, in what relation to 
that wrong stands the courtier or the dema-| 
gogue? Do they honestly expose its,charac- 
ter, labor*to change that policy, or refuse to be- 
come the instrument of its working? | Or, if] 


For Treasurer— John W. J ones, of Har. tin. wer 
For Attorney General—Samuel A. Rice, of | bY !9°Y 


For Register of State Land Office—Amos B. | *#tesmen 208 
Miller, of Cerro Gordo. 

For Commissioner Des Moines River Im- 
provement—W. C. Drake, of Wayne. te . 
A State Central Cofhmittee was also appoint-| World, it wag carried on. 


There was a large and general attendance. 
Very few felt like postponing the advance of 
Republicanism on account of the weather ; and 
although it was then and atill is fine, I have no 
doubt, if it had heen otherwise, we would have 
had a good attendance. ; 
A person who has not seen the improvement 
lately made in Davenport, Iowa City, and other 
‘Towa towns, will hardly believe the facts that 
could be related in relation to.their rapid growth. 
The first named are both fine cities, and going: 
ahead at a rapid but safe rate. 
is also improving rapidly. 
The fine weather we now have, wakes the 
face of nature and mankind look glad. The 
tting into sight pretty generally, and 
is even and healthy. Small grains on rolling 
lands look well—although ctops were late in 
ground, they may yet be plen- 
for the best, and be thankful, 
as George III once expressed himself, “that 
things are no worse.” ‘ 

I am on my route home to Fort Madison, and 
ou this on the way in haste. 


age others who are striving to right the wrong ? 
Though that policy be proscription, or robbery, 
or murdér, or Slavery, the victim of a tyrant’s 


the Jower i ts will be]. , keep the patient 
means, her doom was 
of the doctor can no 
‘save the patient, and expire she must. 
raging; manufacturers 


and the uneasy 


getting into the 
tiful. Let us hope 





sabjugation (0 all wrongs, Add iCit the one| 


state of the public mind, has 








LORD BROUGHAM AND THE SLAVE TRADE. 


_ The annual meeting*of the British and For- 
eign Anti-Slavery Society was held in London 
of the 29th ult., Lord Brougham presiding. 
The Secretary, in giving an abstract of the 
Society’s annual report, said that a sum of 
£400,000 had been paid by England to Spain, 


would sustain by the emancipation of her slaves, 

and the Society considered the time had arrived 

when measures should be adopted by the coun- 

try to compel Spain to pursue an honest course 

in this matter. 

From. information received by the Society, it 
appeared that the number of slaves annually 
landed in Cuba was not less than from fifteen 
to twenty thousand. The native trade of A fci- 
ca was greatly increased. Not less than 20,000 
tons of pelm oil had been shipped from the 
Bight of Benin, and the exports of cotton had, 
in several years, increased from 230 pounds to 
4,000,000 pounds. An attempt was being made 
to revive the slave trade in France, under the 
insidious guise of importing free laborers from 
Africa. Active measures had been taken by a 
certain party in this couutry to introdace a sim- 
ilar plan, to which the attention of the Society 
was most energetically directed. 

Lord Brougham, on .rising to address the 
meeting, was received with loud cheers. The 
noble and learned Lord repudiated all claim to 
the merit of having had a principal hand in the 
abolition of the slave trade. It.was to Thomas 
Clarkson, and his worthy co operators, the So- 
ciety of Friends, aided by a Wilberforce, that 
that great work was due primarily, but ultimate- 
ly to the Ministry of Mr. Fox, Lord Grenville, 
and Lord Grey, in 1807, who, as their last act 


the act for the abolition of the African slave 


penalties alone; and when I found, two or 


sufficient—because in the gambling nature of 
men, and of- slave-traders included, they could 
well afford to lose five cargoes of slaves by con- 
fiscation, and to pay the penalties of seizures, 
provided, one out of six cargoes escaped and 
brought them the enormous profits which that 


The French press takes but little notice of upnatural traffic created—it seemed to me fit— 
our grievances, and, when it does make men- 
tion of them, it seems to imply that the Yankees 
deserve to be thus treated. I do not belong to 
the fierce portion of the human family, but I 
must acknowledge that it is galling in the ex- 
treme to know that a large portion of this peo- 
ple look upon us as a nation of untutored chil- 
dren, (and such we are in manner, but not in 
feeling») gto | of any further notice than 
at of a few disparaging epithets. A war 
then, with some of” these sepioianasil nations | Bete today? [Cheere.] : 
might indeed serve to raise us in their estima- When I: found. thas nop ene icra re Sm 
tions, but, what is still more desirable and im. both sides of the Atlantic, there were attempts 
portant to the human family, would be the pro. 
motion of enlightened views on the liberty they 
stand greatly in need of, 
John Bull will continue to tantalize us as 
long as he can without danger, and then with- 
draw.in time to save himself from a conflict he 


and it is in that respect only that I can be said 
to have had any effectual hand in the carrying 
out of this great measure—that it should be 
treated no longer as a mere reyenue question, 
as one of penalties and confiscation, but as one 
of penal law, and an.act to be punished as a 
crime. How could I, then, do otherwise than 
listen to the call to break through my rule, 
which for many years I had laid down to my- 
self, not to attend public meetings, and attend 


making to revive that traffic, and go backward 
to Slavery itself, it seemed that the time had 
come, I will not say to show that in our “ashes 
live their wonted fires,” [cheers,| but that we 
had awakened from the slumbering of advanced 
age—awakened before descending into that 
state of slumbering, feeble, unreasoning, aad 
narrative old age, and that, before descendiag 
thereinto, I should add one effort more to the 
great cause. |Cheers. | 

The antiquity of the system of Slavery has 
been urged in its favor, and has been even 
transferred to the slave trade itself, by some of 


peculiarly happy and comfortable people, and 


of any other country might envy. 


of what is called free emigration from the coast 


Gam- | oF Africa. [Cheers. } 


the French navy during the Crimesn war, and 


socalled free negroes. I found from them 
that the mortality on board the vessels—with 


my asking how the men were obtained, J learnt 


: that every one of them was a slave, purchased 
The ~ for the purpose cf being taken on board the 


military and naval departments remain —_ —. Ley he none tg yom, and 
" : 


ted, in order to be put on board under inden- 


understand the exact nature of, binding them 
to service for 4 number of years. 


to complain, because we ourselves eupply our 
colonies with coolies from India and China, and 
therefore the French and Spaniards have & 
right to take negroes from Africa, it is to 
Cuba.slone to which these men are sent, and, 
depend upon it, unless yu blockade the ports 
of Cuba, it is in vain to expect that the system 
can be put down. 

’ I agree with those who think that the better 
.course to take is not to trust to any blockade 
of the Cuban coast, but to do all we can in con- 
cert with the French Goverament, in order to 
obtain the emancipation of the slaves in Cuba 
itself. The instant that emancipation takes 
place, there would be an end to all speculation. 
on the part of our kinsfolk in America to ob- 
tain possession of Cuba; for the great object 
of those who entertain that notion is to obtair 


couptry ought to have with the Government of 
Spain, joined with that of France, if brought 
to bear upon that Government, would, I am 


sentation, than to suppose that our importing 


traffic carried on by France.on the coast of Af- 


the cookieg come from a different sort of coun< 
try—British officers can prevent them from 
being kidnapped, gpd no contraband force ia 
used in geiting them gp Hoard the ships. Bat 
from the Afri¢an coast these native Africana 


down the slaves for the purpose of capturing 


For Auditor of State~J. W. Cattell, of Ce- and then selling them as what are called frea 
. . , ‘ 


emigrants. [Cheers. | 
gees Slavery is not only described 
of its advocates as & ad — in- 
itation: but I see that.one of the Americar 
castes lately stated, in the Assembly of 
the United Sin‘ es, that the slave trade, as well 


as Slavery, is ¢ yo.” Sucient practice, and that 


i i +. almost all-parts of the 
in former times, and in Tt ie ancieot, 20 


doubt. Bat there is another u Pt ieee. 
practice not altogether unconnected Win : 
trading. I mean the practice of murder, ». 
of the worat sort of murder, fratricidal murder ; 
for it does eo happen that the first man that 
was born murdered the second, and that second 
boru.was his brother. But, I do not think you 
would deem it a palliation of the offence of 
murder or of fratricide to cite its undeniable 
antiquity. We are told that some misrepre- 
sentations prevail, as to the results of our great 
measure of emancipation. It has been held 
forth as having been a complete failure. The 
statement already made by our worthy Secreta- 
ry shows that there is no foundation for that 
statement. I find that Mr. Governor Hinckes, 
writing from Barbados in the present year, 
says that there is one estate which, during the 
time of Slavery, was worked by 230 slaves, and 
which was sold for £15020. Sisce emancipa- 
tion, it has been worked by sixty free laborers 
and thirty children, and it has produced three 
times the quantity of sugar which it formerly 
did, and was sold last year for £30,000. 
i 








shaken the confi- drop y 


dence of moneyed men, 


ya", It might ba the case that in some 


of the West India islands there was a want of 
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hands, but a noble friend of mine, Lord Doug- 
las, who owns large property in Tobago, went 
over a abort time since to look into the matter 
for himeelf. He set to work, and introduced 
plow, busbandry, and cattle. He had his pre- 
judice against so doing, like gther peeple, but 
these have been entirely removed by the results 
which have followed. [Hear, hear ] 

The utmost exertions are, in my opinion, 
still necessary for the purpose of preventing 
that falsely called, system of free emigration 
frem the coast of Africa. It is neither more 
nor less than a revival of the African slave 
trade. The day upon which I have the honor 
of addressing you is the anniversary of that 
when the Stuarts were reminding me 
of the saying of Mr. Fox, that the worat of rev- 
olutions is a restoration, for sure I am, tbat if 
there should be that revival of the African 
slave trade, that remark will be found mcst ap- 
plicable to the restoration of Slavery in our 
colonies and the slave trade on the African 
coast. [Cheers] Ah! there is another anni- 
versary—it is the lst of August, [cheers,] a day 
sanctified, first of all by the accession of the 
family which now rules this Constitutional 
Kingdom—I mean the accession of the House 
of Brunswick, but still more sanctified in my 
view by its being the day of the emancipation 
of our slaves. [Cheers.] Heaven forbid that 
we should ever live to see a step, however lit- 
tle, retrograding in the direction either of the 
slave trade or Slavery. [The noble Lord re- 
sumed his seat, amid loud and protracted 
cheers. | 

The tollowing resolutions were then proposed, 
and unanimouely adepted : 

“That this meeting, while it would impress 
upon all the duty of laboring for the total 
abolition of Slavery throughout the world, as a 
crime against God, rejoices in the measures 
now taken in Africa for the production of cot- 
ton at a price and quality that promise to 
supersede that cultivated by slaves in the west- 
ern world, and trusts that in the future Govern- 
ment of India especial attention will be paid to 
introduce measures to promote the cultivation 
of that staple, and of all others now produced 
by slave labor. 

“This meeting desires to express its ur quali- 
fied gratification at the vigorous and enlighten- 
ed measures which have been adopted by his 
Imperial Majesty the Emperor of all the Rus- 
sias, for the extinction of serfdom throughout 
his vast dominions, and ita conviction that they 
will, ucder the Divine blessing, largely promote 
the prosperity of the Empire, and that the ulti- 
mete establishment of the great principle of 
complete human freedom will secure the moral 
elevation and happiness of his subjects. 

“ That this meeting condemns as calumnious 
the statements which have recently been circu- 
lated in depreciation of the abolition of Slavery 
by Great Britain, and of the emancipated pop- 
ulation of the British Weet India colonies, and 
emphatically affirms that they have nobly and 
triumphantly vindicated their right of freedom, 
and the justice of the act of emancipation, by the 
signal progress they have since made—socially, 
morally, and religiously—and further affirms 
that there is abundant evidence to show that, 
where the laborers are properly located and 
cared for, adequately remunerated for their 
work, and faith kept with them in the punctual 
payment of their wages, their services may usu- 
ally be secured to an extent which proves that 
there is no real want of labor in the colonies. 
While it would advocate emigration on terms 
that should leave the emigrant free to select his 
own master, to fix his own conditions of eer- 
vice, and to obtain the market value of his 
labor, it condemns all schemes of emigration 
that violate these principles, as tending to intro- 
duce a system of coerced labor utterly at vari- 
ance with the emancipation act.” 

A vote of thanks to the noble Chairman ter- 
minated the proceedings. 


From the Household Words, June 9. 
A CARD FROM MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 


Three-and-twenty years have passed since I 
entered upon my present relations with the 
ublic. They began when I was so young that 
find them to have existed for nearly a quar- 
ter of a century. 

Through all that time I have tried to be as 
faithful to the public as they have been to me. 
Tt was my duty never to trifle with them, or to 
deceive them, or to preeume upon their favor, 
or to do anything with it but wc®& hard and 
justify it. I have always endeavored to dis- 
charge that duty. 

My conspicucus position has often made me 
the subject of fabulous stories and unaccounta- 
ble statements. Occasionally such things have 
chafed me, or even wounded me, but I have 
always accepted them as the shadows insepara- 
ble from the light of my notoriety and success. 
I have never obtruded any such personal un- 
easiness of mine upon the generous aggregate 
of my sudience. 

For the first time in my life, and I believe 
for the last, I now deviate trom the principle I 
have 80 lorg observed, by presenting myself, 
in my own journal, in my own private charac- 
ter, and entreating all my brethren (as they 
deem that they have reason to think well of 
me, and to know that I am a man who has ever 
been unaffectedly true to our common calling) 
to lend their aid to the dissemination of my 
preseht words. 

Some domestic trouble of mine, of long atand 
ing, on which I will make no forther remark 
than that it claims to be respected as being of 
a sacredly private nature, has lately been 
brought to an arrangement which involves no 
anger or ill will of auy kind, and the whole cri- 
gin, progress, and surrounding circumstances 
of which have been throughout within the 
knowledge of my children. It is amicably com- 
posed, and its details have but now to be for- 
gotten by those concerned in it. 

By some means, arising out of wickedness, or 
out of folly, or out of inconceivable wild chance. 
or out of ail three, this trouble has been made 
the occasion of misrepresentation most grossly 
false, most mons'rous, and most cruel—involv- 
ing not only me, but innocent persons’dear to 
my heart, and innocent persons of whom I 
have no knowledge, if indeed they have an 
existence; and so widely spread, that I doubt 
if one reader in a thousand will peruse these 
lines by whom some touch of the breath of 


these slanders will not h M 
wholesome air. ave passed like an un- 


Those who know me an 
assurance under my hand 
are as irreconcilable wi 
this frantic incoheren 


d my nature need no 
that such calumnies 
— a as they are, in 
i wi 

Bat there is & great multitude one here 
through my writings, and who do not know me 
otherwise; and I cannot bear that one of them 
should be left in doubt, or hazard of doubt, 
through my poorly shrinking from taking the 


unusual means to which resort of circu- 
lating the truth. sth: ° 


I most colemnly deel 

th in my own name an 
the lately-whiapered ramors touching thetrouble 
at which J] have glanced area abominably 
false, and that whoever repeaty. one of them 
after this denial will lie as wilfully and as foul- 
Y 88 it 18 possible for any false witness to lie 
before Heaven and earth, 


Cuaries DICKENs, 


then—and this I do 
my wife’s—that all 





aq Mr. Wheeler is the accredited agent f 
the Hra, in Cinciunati, Ohio. 





Mr. L. T. Park, of Mount Union, Ohio, will 
receive and forward subscriptions for the Zra, 
at club rates. 
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pase A Svussorizer sends us a club of 
twelve subscribers from Maryland. He says: 
“ As you will observe, the club is from a slave 
State, and I can tell you it is. from a strong 
Pro-Slavery community.” The papers, he tells 
us, are frequently borrowed by slaveholders, and 
read with interest. 





ba A Friend, writing from Kulpaville, Pa., 
says: “T again send you some more names and 
money for the Hra, I wish all your voluntary 
agents would hand their papers to their neigh- 
bors; by so doing, the list of subscribers 
would be greatly increased. My experience ir» 
that those to whom one loans the paper, come 
at last to think they cannot do without it.” 





s@e Inpivipvat Errort.—A subscriber at 
Russellville, Ohio, says: “I promised that I 
would try and obtain new subscribers for the 
Era, and now, with little interruption to my 
business, I fulfil my promise. When I first set- 
tled here, seven years ago, only two copies of 
the Era came to this office. Now there will be 
over twenty.” 





A CorrEsPponpDEnt, sending us a club of sub- 
scribers from Linn county, Oregon, says: 

“ Reading such speeches as those of John P. 
Hale and William H. Seward makes me proud 
to be a Republican. Hale’s speech is to me 
worth far more than all the money I have ever 
paid you forthe Hra. Iam glad you do not 
entirely ovelook the interests of Oregon. Re- 
mote from the Capital, and numerically small, 
we hope, ere long, go send you a brace of Sen- 
atOrs. We constitute part of a great system, 
embracing the entire Pacific slope, whose in- 
terests are very nearly identical, which will, at 
a period not far distant, tem with inhabitants, 
and eventually exercise a vast influence, for 
weal or woe, on the destinies of the nation and 
the world. Cannot the States be aroused to 
the construction of that great Pacific Railroad, 
80 necessary to both East and West?” 


“HERMAN, OR YOUNG KNIGHTHOOD.” 


It is proper to say that the work under this 
title, commenced on the first page of this num- 
ber of the Era, is copy-righted for the benefit 
of the author. 





s@ We take pleasure in calling attention 
to the advertisement in another place of Car- 
lisle White Sulphur Springs, Pa. It is a beau- 
tiful spot for summer sojourn—within two or 
three miles of the Blue Ridge, in the heart of a 
rich, highly-cultivated, healthful country, very 
accessible, abounding in attractions, and the 
accommodations are all that could be desired. 
We made a flying visit there lately, and one 
glance satisfied us that we could find no better 
retreat for our family during the hot summer 
weather. 


sa@3~ Mr. Goopzt1, the editor of the Radical 
Abolitionist, devotes several pages of his paper 
to a criticism on our vindication of the Repub- 
lican members of Congress against the attack 
of Dr. Cheever. The only reply we bave to 
make is this: If Mr. Goodell will insert in his 
paper the whole of the article he criticizes, we 
will pay for the cost of composition. The prop- 
osition will not be thhought unreasonable when 
it is recollected that we allowed Mr. Goodell to 
print his views weekly in the Hra for about a 
year, without char; se. 
THE FOREIGN REPUBLICATIONS BY LEON- 

ARD SCOTT & CO. 


Leonard Scott & Co., the New York publish- 
ers of the British Quarterlies and Blackwood’s 
Magazine, call atiention to the fact that the 
July numbers cammence new volumes, thus 
affording a suite ble time for beginning new 
subscriptions. “They say that “more than 
$12,000 worth off their works has, for the last 
fifteen years, been annually furnished to the 
editors of newspapers throughout the United 
States and Canada ”—a fact highly creditable 
to their liburality; and enterprise, and for which 
they deserve well of the Press. Another fact, 
which will insure them general respect and 
good will, is, that for a long time they have been 
paying to the British Publishers of the Reviews 
and Blackwood more than $3,000 a year out of 
their profits. 

Paobfishers pursuing so just and manly 4 
course are entitled to special consideration, and 
we are glad that we can with a good conscience 
recommend their reprints to our readers as far 
more valuable than any mere selections or 








compilations from their pages. The terms are 
as follows : 

per annum. 
For a:2y one of the four Reviews - $3.00 


For ai1y two of the four Reviews - - 6.00 
For arry three of the four Reviews - 7.00 
For all four of the Reviews - - - 8.00 
For B'iackwood’s Magazine - - - 3.00 
For Biackwood and thres Reviews - 9.00 
Fer Blackwood and the four Reviews - 10.00 





Yar” James Povvers, convicted of the murder 
of E. A. Lutz, was executed in this city on 
Satarday last. 


pas ‘There was an auction of the chairs, 
desks, drapery, &c., of the old Hall of the 
‘douse of Representatives, on Monday last. 
The desk and chair formerly occupied by John 
Q. A@mms sold for $50. The single desks gen- 
erally sold for from $4 to $6 apiece. 








3 @> There was a violent and dangerous 
thr nder storm in New York last week. It 
bl: sw down chimneys, houses, and killed several 
p’ sors. The church occupied by the Rev. 





The great steamship Leviathan—if some 
casualty does not even yet “ put a hook in her 
nose ”— is torun between Portland end either. 
Liverpool or Holyhead—probably the lattr,r, 
The prices of passage will be $1.05 for the “jrst 
class accommodations, $60 “or the secon’, and 
$30 for the third. Br the Cunard ‘ene the 
prices are $130 chief cabin, and $7 second 
cabin from N~ York to Liverpool ; $110 and 
$60 from Beston. By the Vanderd :lt steamer 
th ‘prices are $100 first cabin, and $60 second 
cabin; by the North Star, Northern Light, end 
Ariel, the prices are $80 first cab in; $50 second 
cabin, and $35 third cabin. Tne saving there- 
fore, as to the fare, will be Witle or nothing— 

especially considering that ¥ ery few passengers 
would find Portland a conwnient port either to 
start from or land at, except they were bound 
to or from the British possessions. If, however, 
the parsege by the Leviathan can be made, as 


is supposed, in seven days, the shortness of the 


trips will be a great inducement to travellers. 


The eupposition of the owners of the Levia- 
than is, that she will carry an average of 2,000 
passengers each trip, make seven or eight 
double voyages every year, and yield $88,000 
het prcfit on each voyage—in which estimate we 
hope they will find themselves correct, though 


we have very little expectation of it. 





J udge Perkine, of the Supreme Court of In- 

it is constitutional 
ple for the building of school- 
houses, but unconstitutional to impcse taxes 
for the support of echoola, the public echools of 


perations, turning 
dre: 


lana, having 
to tax the 


the State have susjerded ¢ 


loose some thirty thousaud children, 


"Aalph Hoyt was destroyed. The weather was 
very warm last week, North and South. 





The Germans of Cincinnati came out ih 
great numbers to escort Connolly from prirton, 
one day last week. Connolly has returned to 
New York, and is reporting again for the pa- 
pers. 





A Democratic exchange is angry with Lord 
Napier for associating so much with Abolition- 
ists. We suppose “the chivalry” would like 
the foreign Ministers to cut all the Republicans 
as they affect to do, but Lord Napier is not such a 
| bungling diplomatist as to offend men quite 
likely to have the Administration of this Gov- 
ernment in their hands in a couple of years. 





A dispatch from Washington, in relation to 
the execution of Powers, says: 
“ Great efforts were made, up to the latest 
hour, to obtain & commutation of sentence. I 
understand the President said to one person, 
‘occupying @ prominent position, who was 
pleading for mercy, ‘If you can show me an 
extenuating circumstance, I willgrant it The 


youth, your Excellency, 


erimes of violence so frequent of 


person reflected some moments, and, finc'ing 
no other ground of appeal, answered, ‘ His 

The President re- 
plied—‘ Nearly all the murders, and othe" 


late in the 


THE UTAH QUESTION. 


The Utah Question is so perplexing and dif- 
ficult of solution, that we have hitherto given it 
little prominence in our columns. How to deal 
with it practically is a problem in relation to 
which we can find no general agreement of 
Opinion. Whether in fact the Américan Peo- 
ple understand the question may be well doubt- 
ed, as they have not yet been able to form clear 
conceptions of what the Mormons have been 
doing, are now doing, or intend to do. The 
President’s policy has been marked by the same 
uncertainty and vacillation that havecharacteriz- 
ed Public Opinion. At one time, it was for coer- 
cive measures, to suppress a rebellion that de- 
fied all suasive appliances. Then, it grew mild- 
&, and, while hostile preparations went forward, 
peace commissioners were appointed, and coun- 
tenance was given to Mr. Kane, of Philadelphia, 
who, grateful to the Mormons for having once 
ministered kindly at his sick bed, determined to 
proceed to the city of the Saints, and use his in- 
fluence to incline their hearts to peace. Pres- 
ently came news from the Territory that his 
noble exertions had been crowned by suc- 
cess. After unheard of sufferings and hair- 
breadth escapes, the missionary of peace had 
reached the great congregation, and prevailed 
upon Brigham Young to yield a graceful sub- 
mission to the Federal authority. One news- 
paper styles him the “Peace Maker,” at- 
tributes to him,the “ close of the Mormon war,” 
and says that he has saved the Government 
many millions of dollars. Mr. Kane is too mod- 
est and honest to claim any such glory as this: 
what he could, he did, and that was doubtless 
what very few would have been brave and hope- 
ful enough to undertake ; but a Theocracy like 
that of Mormonism is not to be moved from its 
fanaticism by personal solicitation ; the settled 
policy of a crafty chieftain like Brigham Young 
is not to be changed because Mr. Kane is grate- 
ful and kind hearted. The Washington Union, 
on the other hand, is enraptured with the ad- 
dress and sagacity of Governor Cumming, as if 
he were the great Peace Maker. Itsays it has 
the distinct authority of Mr. Kane for saying 
“that Govérnor Cumming resolved to enter Salt 
Lake City in the spring, without having made any 
arrangement through Col, Kane in reference to 
his visit.” The Governor “not only acted with 
great energy,” but “demanded unconditional 
submission.” : 

“This bold, fearless language, uttered by a 
man of a large heart and commanding intellect, 
won the respect of the Mormons; and hence we 
have the extraordinary events which haye ‘been 
so liberally reported and published by the re- 
turn party ef Col. Kane.” 

All agreed that the war was ended—they 
were certain of that—the only question was, 
what ended it, who ended it? The appointment 
of the peace committee, says one. It was Col. 
Kane, cries another. It was Governor Cum. 
ming, with his “ large heart and commanding 
intellect,” insists the Union. “ All gammon,” 
exclaims a Philadelphia cotemporary—“ there 
was never apy war at all, but a contractor’s war:” 
Just so long as it was necessary to urge certain 
bills through Congress for supplies, mules, and 
wagons, rebellion was rampant in Utah—every 
mail brought fearful tidings of the fierce spirit 
of the Mormons, of their strong defences, of 





the duties of their offices so inconvenient, or 
impracticable, that they returned to the States 
in disgust. Sometimes the experiment of a 
Gentile Governor was tried, but it proved an 
utter failure, The administration of United 
States laws in the Territory depended entirely 
upon Mormon Judges or Mormon Juries; and 
we may easily understand why no laws not in 
perfect harmony with their imperium could 
ever be administered. 

The Republicans brought the subject before 
the Public and before Congress; propositions 
were made to withhold from the Territory the 
usual grants; and) bill was introduced by Mr. 
Morrill to suppress Polygamy : but the Squat- 
ter Sovereignty of General Cass paralyzed 
every well-meant endeavor to correct the evil. 
So it grew and flourished, till Brigham Young 
became defiant, and insolently vaunted his 
independence of all authority. He was sus- 
tained by his fanatical followers. United 
States officers were driven from the Terri- 
tory, and every mail brought intelligence 
of outrages committed and threatened. The 
line of travel to the Pacific becime unsafe; 
and evidence was presented, such as the Presi- 
dent could not have disregarded without ex- 
treme folly or disloyalty, of a determination on 
the part of the Mormons to resist the assump- 
tion by Governor Cumming of the office to 
which he had been appointed. It will not do 
at this late day to deny this. The columns of 
the New York Tribune and other presses were 
filled with the statements of parties writing 
from Utah, all agreeing as to the fearful crimes 
committed in the Territory and the rebellious 
attitude assumed by the Mormons. To the 
same purport were the statements of the Fede- 
ral officers, returning or driven out from Utah. 
We bave conversed with some of them, who, 
we know, are incapable of deception, quiet 
men, disposed to attend to the discharge 
of their own duties, peaceable men, whom no- 
body could suspect of being inclined to give or 
take offence, and their testimony satisfied us 
that, had not the President interposed and sent 
@ military escort to be ready to enforce the au- 
thority of Governor Cumming, he would have 
deserved impeachment. This course having 
been determined upon, it was the dictate of 
common sense and humanity to make the escort 
powerful enough to accomplish its purpose by 
overawing the Mormons, and to insure the rec- 
ognition of rightful authority without bloodshed. 
This has been the result. Not to Col. Kane’s 
kind intercession with the Mormon leaders, not 
to the appointment of Peace Commissioners, not 
to the “largé heart and commanding intellect”’ 
of Governor Cumming, is to be attributed the 
apparent submission of Brigham Young, but 
to the proximity of an army large enough to 
compel what all the moral suasion of a drivel- 
ling Squatter Sovereignty policy had been una- 
ble to effect. 

We say apparent submission, for the present 
position of Young and his followers doubtless 
is an enforced one. We could see nothing in 
Governor Cumming’s peace dispatches to au- 
thorize the broad and certain conclusion io 
which the President came. The Mormons had 
received the Governor, it is said: true, but in 
an assembly of the Saints in which he invited 





their attempt to cut off our troops. But when 
the bills had passed, the war suddenly ceased ! 
Even Mr. Buchanan seemed to believe this 
much, on the strength of dispatches from Gov- 
ernor Cumming, who announced that he had 
gone alone to Salt Lake City, had been welcomed 
hospitably by Brigham Young and his counsel- 
lors, had received from them the insignia of of- 
fice, and that all things looked favorable. So, 
on the 10th day of June, the President sent a 
message to Congress announcing the termina- 
tion of the difficulty, and congratulating the 
country on the happy event, especially in its 
bearings on the National Treasury: of course, 
only a small military force would now be neces- 
sary in the Territory. But, news came in a few 
days that raised a doubt whether the Governor 
had not been rather sanguine, and the President 
rather hasty. Dispatches from Camp Scott re- 
ported that the Governor had been deceived, 
that the object of the Mormons was to lull him 
into a false security, and induce him to keep the 
troops out of the Territory, and have them sent 
to other stations, so as to allow Brigham and 
his church time to restore their Theocracy to 
its wonted power. Nonsense! cries a New 
York contemporary—this is mere army talk— 
the soldiers have become as fanatical as the 
Mormons themselves, and have an appetite for 
blood ! 

Is it any wonder that People should be in 
doubt what to accept and what reject, when the 
Government does not seem to know its own 
mind? Take as a specimen the idle generali- 
ties of its organ, the Union:- 

“ We shall look with profound interest to the 
development of affairs in Utah. There is a 
mystery in that Territory which it will require 
time to solve. The power that moves a whole 
community at a signal, is worthy of calm in- 
vistigation, and its future may well be watched 
with extraordinary interest. Such a people 
have a future. This is an-important fact to 
be kept in view—the Mormons have a future. 
They are encumbered with vices and ‘moral ex- 
crescences, which it will take time to remove, 
bat with the vast field before them in the inte- 
rior of the continent, it is certain they have a 
future !’?- 

After examining all the reports and dis- 
patches, the profound conclusion to which the 
“ Organ” comes, is, that there is “a mystery” 
in Utah, and that “the Mormons have a fu- 
|ture!’? We suppose the President is almost as 
wise as his Organ, but what light such philoso- 
phy throws upon his duties, we cannot see. 
Suppose we state the casethus. The Mormons 
believe in a Revelation superior to that of 
Christianity. Their system of civil polity and 
social institutions is determined by that Reve- 
lation. Church and State with them are 

the head of the former is the head of the latter. 
As their Revelation is superior to Chriatian- 
ity, and blends Charch and State, making the 
resulting Government, theocratic and para- 
mount, they necessarily constitute a distinct 
people, and, in their own judgment, a rightful- 
ly independent people, wherever located. 
within the bounds of a State, they cannot in 
truth acknowledge allegiance to any other than 
their own Government. If in territory belong- 
ing to the Union, still they must maintain, to 
be consistent, the same-independence. Their 
recognition of State or Federal authority is 
merely nominal, enforced by circumstances. 
They constitute, in fact, an imperium in impe- 
rio; and if they do not always assert this, or 
act upon the assumption, fear alone restrains 
them. To talk of their religion being one 
thing and their polity another, as if the one 
could be assailed without touching the other, 
is nonsense. To dismiss Brigham Young and 
appoint Governor Cumming as their Govera- 
or, is to invade their religious rights, for Brig- 
ham rules by Divine right. To demand of 
them submission to the Constitution and laws 
of the United States, is to interfere with their 
religion, which constitutes the Mormon church, 
the only State, to which they recognise allegi- 
ance. From the time they settled in Utah, 
they have been practically in a state of rebel- 
lion ; but the policy of Squatter Sovereignty, 
harmonizing with their views, kept that fact out 
of sight. Their organization was really recog- 
nised by one President after anothe:. Brig- 
ham Young was appointel Governcr; the 
cfficers of the Territorial Government were 
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1¢ | Polygamy, which we find thus reported in the 


a discussion of their grievances, they became 
so furious that they were about dropping the 
mask, when Brigham Young, more crafty and 
self-possessed, interposed his authority and qui- 
eted them. He, not the Governor, was the 
ruler. And what was there in their acts to 
indicate real submission to authority? Was it 
the moving off in masses towards the South, 
and taking up a strong position in another of 
their towns, admonishing the Governor to keep 
the United States troops out of the Territory, 
for the moment they entered, the Mormons left 
behind would burn every house and article of 
value? Was this the language and spirit of 
submission, of obedience to law, of respect for 
authority ? 

Governor Cumming has sent later dispatches, 
which do not appear to be quite so satisfactory. 
He has been unable to induce the body of the 
Mormons to return to Great Salt Lake City, or 
to learn their real purposes. His impression 
is that they are divided into factions—one for 
war, the other, for peace; that Brigham. Young 
is at the head of the peace party ;. that the ut- 
most care is requisite to prevent an outbreak. 
Brigham seems to have hoodwinked him, and 
to have persuaded him that the entrance of the 
troops would be the signal for a destructive 
war. Should the Administration, influenced 
by his suggestions, suspend all its military op- 
erations, and withdraw a large portion of the 
troops, the probability is, that the profound 
“ mystery” which the Union finds in Utah 
would be solved by the restoration of the power 
of the Sainte. What right have they to dictate 
terms to the United States? We had supposed 
that they were rebels, and that their duty was 
to submit to the Federal authority; but it 
seems that they will do no such thing, except 
on a condition which will relieve them from the 
necessity of submission. It is as unwise to trust 
these People as it would be to treat them with 
severity. The troops ought to be sent into the 
Territory, and kept there long enough to put 
the re-establishment cf the Federal authority 
beyond doubt or danger. Their presence would 
be no hardship, no encroachment upon any 
right of the People, and could be objected to 
only by those of them who are disloyal to the 
Union, or apprehend the disruption of the the- 
ocratic despotism which holds in its grasp hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of ignorant, unwilling 
victims. 

We infer, from the tone of the Union, that 
the apparent recognition of the appointment of 
Governor Cumming is all that the Administra- 
tion requires. The enforcement of the laws of 
the United States in the Territory does not ap- 
pear to be within the scope of its policy ! 

Chief Justice Echols, evidently under the 
impression that law was to be expounded and 
administered in Utah as in other Territories, 
delivered a bold charge to the Grand Jury 
against certain prevalent crimes, especially 


Washington Union: 
‘‘ Judge Echol’s Charge to the Grand Jury. 


communities, and destructive of the peace and 
good order of society. Polygamy exists in 
Utah to a very considerable extent, while it is 
forbidden by every other State and Territory of 

Union. It is not for you to inquire where 
this institution had its origin, or when or what 
were the consequences resalting from it. It is 
our to inquire whether it is authorized by 
law, if not, by what statate, if any, it is 
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were not, they found their attempts to‘execute |-by indictment. The punishment prescribed by 


this statute is imprisonment for a period of not. 
less than three nor more than twenty years, or. 
by fine not less than three hundred nor more 
than one thousand dollars, or both by fine and 
imprisonment, at the discretion of the jury try- 


ing the cause. 
“ 


No consequences in which a lar ; 
tion of this pe ple may be Savabvelh ta comne- 
quence of their criminal practice, will deter 
you from a fearless discharge of your duty. 
t is yours to find the facts, and to return in- 
dictments, without fear, favor, affection, reward, 
or any hope thereof. The law was made to 
punish the lawless and disobedient, and society 
is entitled to the salutary effects of its ex- 
ecution.”’ 
“Very annoying,” says a Washington cor- 
respondent of the N. Y. Tribune, is this charge 
to the Administration, “and it is feared that 
it will produce trouble.” He adds: “ the doc- 
trine asserted will be repudiated as neither law 
nor common sense.” The Tribune itself, no 
better pleased with the charge, thinks the first 
thing to be done is, “ to remove the whole body 
of civil officials subordinate to the Governor, 
with Chief Justice Echols at their head.” It 
does not seem to us that there is much occa- 
sion for Republican indignation against the 
Judge. That Party is as decidedly committed 
against Polygamy as Slavery. Mr. Morrill, a 
Republican Representative, labored earnestly 
for the passage of a bill to repress the crime. 
It is hardly worth while for the champions of 
Freedom to grow very angry with a Judge for 
being possibly a little over-zealous against a 
system which enslaves and brutalizes woman. 
For one, we have not gone so far in our admi- 
ration of “Squatter Sovereignty” as to sup- 
pose it may screen Polygamy from indictment 
and punishment. If Jadge Echols can find a 
law existing under which it may be suppressed, 
we bid him God speed, and honor his courage. 
If there be no such law, Congress ought to en- 
act one. 
That the Administration is “ annoyed,” and 
the Union displeased, is not surprising. The 
charge enunciates a doctrine which “ kills two 
birds with one stone.” It is, that the munici- 
pal laws of Mexico existing in the Territory at 
the time we acquired it by treaty, were not 
changed by the act of cession. They prohibit- 
ed both Polygamy and Slavery, and the Judge 
believes that the law prohibiting Polygamy 
has not been altered since ; therefore, a plu- 
rality of wives is illegal. Well, is not this good 
law? The Republicans, to say nothing of Henry 
Clay, Thomas H. Benton, and other distin- 
guished Southern statesmen, held the same 
view in relation to Slavery. That had been 
prohibited by the law of Mexico; the law con- 
tinued in force after the cession ; the territo- 
ries acquired from her, in which it prevailed, 
therefore continued free. Judge Echols, then, 


The Union may dissent, but the Tribune should 
not pronounce against the doctrine as ‘‘ neither 
law nor common sense.” 

The Judge having shown that under the law 
aman can have but one wife, all illegal inter- 
course between the sexes, if either party have 
a husband or wife living, is adulterous. We 
believe hat is common sense; at least it is the 
voice of commor decency in the States. But, 
continues the Judge, there is a statute in the 
Territory for punishing adultery. As this isa 
statement of fact, we presume that the Judge 
is a little better informed than we who are liv- 
ing on the Atlantic seaboard. But if there be 
such a law, and if plurality of wives be illegal, 
will any one be good enough to tell us why 
polygamy is not punishable in Utah, and why 
Chief Justice Echols should be removed by 
Mr. Buchanan, for instructing the grand jury 
that it is indictable ? 

The comments of the Union are rather inco- 
herent: 

“We knew and regretted the existence of po- 
lygamy, that the plurality-wife system prevailed 
at least amongst the Mormon priesthood. We 
believe polygamy to be a frightful social evil, 
and we wonder exceedingly that it could be es- 
tablished anywhere on this continent, under 
the predominant control of the American mind. 
It exists, however, in Utah, undeniably. 

“But we did not send the army to Utah even 

to beat down polygamy. We have an abiding 
faith that it can be done otherwise, and that, 
in any possible contingency, to use force to im- 
prove the moral condition of a distant people 
like the Mormons would simply be to set the 
army to the discharge of a duty which they are 
not well qualified to perform. We are not yet 
advanced far enough into the intensitp of civil- 
ization to enter upon the work of religious 
crusades.” 
This is all wide of the mark. The srmy has 
nothing to do with the question: There is no 
proposition for a religious crusade. Is the doc. 
trine of Judge Echols true or false? If true, 
Polygamy is illegal in Utah. Is his statement 
of the law as relates to adultery correct or incor- 
rect? If correct, Polygamy is indictable as a 
crime; he would be a delinquent, did he not so 
instruct the grand jury, and the jury would be 
delinquent, did it not so present it. The Union 
might as well talk of administering the law 
against murder, being a “ religious crusade ! ” 

“We are led to these remarks,” says the 

Union, “by reading the charge of Judge 
Echols to the Grand Jury of Utah; which will 
be found in another column. This is an inter- 
esting chapter with which the new force intro- 
duces itself to the Mormon people. Weare no 
friends of the plurality-wife system, but we deny 
that we have or may exercise any rightfal 
power over the subject. The whole system of 
Mormon religion belongs exclusively to the 
people of Utah. If we may not look to them 
for the needful correction, we may surely rely 
upon the energy and moral force of the Ameri- 
can people to apply appropriate remedies. 
- “ We have no faith or confidence in mere 
crusades. We have had enough of that kind 
of moral disinfectant in the hi of modern 
tem ce and anti-Slavery reforms. It is 
far better to suffer under the operations of a 
disease, than to seek its removal by violent and 
unauthorized means.” 

No rightful power over the subject of Polyg- 
amy! Oh, no. The People must be left at 
liberty to form their domestic institutions in 
their own way! Baptize any system in the 
name of Religion, consecrate any villainy 
as a “social” or “domestic institution,” and 
you place it beyond the reach of Law. Let the 
Polygamists of Utah add widow-burning and 
infanticide to their list of social or domestic in- 
stitutions, after the pattern of Oriental Civili- 
zation, or make them a part of their religion, 
as they have done with Polygamy, and they 
will be at once sanctified, in the judgment of 


er” over them—the whole system of Mormon 
Religion, enlarged and improved, would belong 
to the People of Utah—Judge Echols would 
be denounced for charging the Grand Jury that 
infanticide is a crime, under the law that de- 
fines and punishes murder! 

The Union, in its eagerness to protect Sla- 
very, and uphold the pet policy of Gen. Cass in 
regard to the Territories, intermeddles with 
what does not belong to it. It is not for the 
Administration to say what laws exist in Utah 
how many of them sball be enforced, how many 
ignored. It is not for Mr. Buchanan to punish 
a Chief Justice for administering the law. He 
may not like the law prohibiting a plurality of 
wives, or that prohibiting adultery, but he can- 
not repeal it. If anxious to carry out the great 
Democratic Principle, which leaves “ the Peo- 
ple of a Territory free to form their institations 
in their own way,” let him recommend to Con- 
gress the repeal of those laws, as incompatible 
with the Principle, just as it was found neces 
sary to repeal the interdict against Slavery in 





Kanaas, to allow the People to introduce that 
system, if they desired it! If not prepared for 


is certainly sustained by the highest authority. } 


the Union—we should have “no rightful pow- [ 


this sublime act of moral heroism, he must let 
Judge Echols alone. What right has he to in- 
terfere with the course of justice, or punish a 
Juige for administering the law as he finds it? 
On the whole, we conclude that the less the 
Republicans have to say in excuse OF mitiga- 
tion of the institutions, practices, and rebellion 
ef the Mormons, the more the energy displayed 
by the Administration in enforcing their obedi- 
ence to Federal authority, and the less the trust 
reposed by all Parties in the good faith and pa- 
cific purposes of Brigham Young and his coun- 
sellors, the better for the honor and interests of 
the country, 


WHAT THE QUESTION IS. 


“Tt is time that the public should uuderstand 
this matter, and know what the issue is, and the 
Era is the very paper that should state it clearly 
and distinctly.”— Ashtabula (O.) Sentinel. 

We are sorry that the Sentinel does not con- 
cur in our views in regard to the right of 
search, 

The issue is (or rather was) this: Great 
Britain asserted that her armed cruisers had a 
right, in time of peace, to stop, detain, visit, 
and examine, any suspicious vessel on the high 
seas, bearing the American flag, what consti- 
tutes a suspicious character being for the crui- 
sers alone to determine. 

The American Government denied the exist- 
ence of such a right, and held that the officer 
of a British vessel who, on the high seas, in 
time of peace, stopped, detained, and boarded 
any vessel, bearing the American flag, for any 
purpose whatsoever, did it at his peril: if-the 
vessel were a pirate, and the flag were fraudulent- 
ly assumed, he was free from accountability to 
us, but if she were an American vessel, he had 
committed a trespass, violated our jurisdiction, 
and his Government was bound to make repa- 
ration. 

The British claim was unfounded—no law of 
nations sanctioned it. The Principle, asserted 
by our Government, is true, vital to the equal- 
ity of independent nations, necessary to the 
freedom of commerce. 
Our own reasons for sustaining this Princi- 
ple the Sentinel may see by referring to the 
editorial columns of the Era of June 3d. 
Daniel Webster’s conclusive argument in sup- 
port of it was printed in the Hra of June 17th. 
And now, we have the pleasure of informing 
the Sentinel that, if the Washington Union is 
to be relied upon, the English Government has 
signified to our Government its ‘fall agsent to 
the Principle, so that the vexation issue which 
has so frequently produced bad blood on both. 
sides of the Atlantic, has ceased to exist. 

As it has ceased to be an issue between 
England and America, it can no longer be an 
issue between the Sentinel and Era. 

By the way, the very simple statement of the 
Principle by Mr. Seward in the Senate, May 
27th, may not be unworthy of the Sentinel’s 
attention : 

“For himself, he needed no law books or 
judicial decisions to instruct his mind in regard 
to the rights of nations upon the great public 
highways. A nation was te be governed by 
similar rales that would be applied to an indi- 
vidual. If, because there are thieves and rob- 
bers in society, private citizen can be stopped 
and searched in the street by every person who 
may choose to exercise the right of police, 
then it is true that one nation has a right to 
constitute itself a police upon the high seas 
for the purpose of ascertaining the honesty, in- 
tegrity, and good conduct of other nations, but 
there is no such right anywhere. It is a claim 
founded in force, azd not in right. The United 
States have never recognised this right, and 
never will; and it has been practically aban- 
doned by Great Britain ever since the close of 
the last war. The trae principle is this: As 
there may be pirates at sea, as well as culprits 
on land, any person who may choose to chal- 
lenge another as being an unjust and danger- 
ous person, may either arrest or detain him ; 
but he does it at his peril. If the person proves 
to be a culprit, he is abandoned to the hands 
of justice; but if he turns out to be innocent, 
then the person arresting him is an aggressor, 
and is bound to give satisfaction. This prin- 
ciple is applicable to nations as well as indi- 
viduals; and on this principle we ought to de- 
mand satisfaction from the Government of 
Great Britain.” 


WASHINGTON ITEMS. 


The latest official advices from England rep- 

resent the tone of the English Cabinet towards 
us as much more favorable than was expected 
from the previous steamer. They reiterate 
friendly sentiments toward this country, and 
disavow any intentional offence against our flag, 
and mention the fact of the prompt issuance of 
orders to discontinue the visits which have 
given rise to the pending difficulties. Her 
Majesty’s Government does not insist on the 
visitation or search as a right, but, as both na- 
tions are solicitous to put an end ‘to the Afri. 
can slave trade, it desires a mutual understand- 
inz or arrangement as to the proper and most 
acceptable manner of ascertaining the charac 
ter of suspected slavers. This is the mooted 
point. 
The tenor of the dispatches is far from being 
unsatisfactory. In fact, the doctrine so long 
maintained by our Government is considered 
as practically acknowledged by Great Britain, 
and the differences between the two countries 
are therefore not auch as cannot be amicably 
accommodated. 


It is understood that the Cabinet has had 
under consideration the affairs of Utah, which 
are so complicated with difficulties as to re- 
quire great caution in their management. 
From present indications, all the troops now 
on their way will continue the march to Utah. 
What additional measures will be pursued, will 
depend on the character of the next official 
dispatches from that quarter. 


There is much feeling at the White House 
in relation to the proceedings of M. Belly, the 
French agent in Nicaragas, and the ingratitude 
of the Governments of Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica, for their deliverance from filibusters by 
the United States Government. The compli- 
ments thus bestowed may be remembered on & 
suitable occasion. M. aye influence will 
break down, unless suppo by the Imperial 
Government of France.—Sun. 


It is thought by eagacious men that Louis 
Napoleon backs up M. Belly, and if he does, 
something sefious may grow out of his pre- 
tensions. We don’t know, though, about the 
gratitude due from Nicaragua and Costa Rica 
to this country. The Sum is a little wild there. 
If due at all, it is due to Commodore Paulding, 
and not to the Government which in past years 
has worked at filibustering in Central America. 


The Star of this city is out again upon Mr. 
Douglas, and in defence of the course pursued 
by the Administration Democrats in Illinois. 
Straws, etc. etc, 

Lord Napier came hurriedly back from his 
| Pennsylvania trip, to attend to important dip- 
lomatic business here. He has stated that 


with ‘Sam,’ 


will see that he does not 
Wise for the Presidency. 





fature.”’ 





TOO CONCILIATORY. 
We thought, when we extracted last week 


friends for its conciliatory tone towards “ 


ter, as applied then to Mr. Douglas. 


place in our day. Virginia wakes up. 


all. He is a ‘ marvellous proper man.’ 
“ Here the whole responsibility of the divisic 


Douglas,’ and it calls it a ‘ 
persecution.’ ” 


The South replies : 


respond with an emphatic negative. 


ry to the party and the South.” 


party. It is not that any of them cares for M 


Pennsylvania, Ohio, and other States. Illino 
will not alone be lost to the Democracy—M 


the shelf. For this reason, the sagacious me 


that he will be aversato such a compromise. 


FROM KANSAS. 


the particulars of which must still be fresh i 
public remembrance. The general impressio 
the court room, June 15th, says: 


was thronged with an anxious crowd of th 
friends of Jenkins and Lane. 


Independence, Mo. 
rence ; ‘ 





rence. 


ton, and Mr. Stafford, prosecuting attorney. 


ies, however, seem to have perfect confi 
dence in the court of magistrates. 


Kansas bar : 


he said : 


you, you d—d scoundrel ! 
“T gaid—‘ The hell you will!’ 


told him to ‘shoot and be d—d!’ 
“This is all the conversation that occarred 


te ? 
a Answer. Yes. 


tion as to who made the gate had no connec 
tion with homicide or motives of either party. 


the house through Jenkins’s tenant. 


The warm weather is thinning out Washing- not in question ; 


ton to a considerable extent. The office-seek- 
ers, however, still congregate at the hotels, and 
give them a fair business yet. 


very ma bearing on the case, 


question as to the title to the claim ; for, if they 





The Virginia politicians are already in a fer- 
ment as to the next President. One of them 
writes as follows to an exchange : ; 

“ We have a good deal of speculation here 
with ref@tence to the next Presidency. Hun- 
ter is occasionally spoken of in connection with 
that position, but Wise stands far in advance of 
any yet named. Hunter’s re-election to the 


this gate and laid this fence, he would introduce 
evidence to show that the farm was Lane's. — 

“Mr. Stanton replied, The prosecution did 
not propose to inquire into the title to justify 
Jenkins, if he did wrong; but he insisted t 
everything that tends to exasperate the feelings 
of a party was pertinent in the case. Such evi- 
dence would render the offence of either or 
both parties, as the case might be, more or less 








Senate last winter was the result of a tacit un- 


derstanding that he should not be in the field 
in competition with Wise for the Presidency. 
He has got all he will get at the hands of the 
people of Virginia, until Wise is rewarded for 
his great services in the memorable conflict 


“If the politicians should, by any hocus-po- 
cus, intrigue Wise out of the Democratic nom- 
ination next time, you will have an amount of 
indignation among the people of Virginia 
which will result in the decapitation of every 
member of the clique in this State who should 
be found identified with any effort of the sort. 
They have given Hunter the United States 
Senatorship, for the sake of harmony ; but they 
stand in the way of 


“T have reason to know that, should the 
Democrats of the North insist on ‘ Anti-Le- 
compton ’ as the issue in the next Presidential 
struggle, Virginia will favor it. It is a safe 
principle, and one to which they should strictly 
adhere, for it involves the application of the 
great ‘ popular sovereignty ’ right, in reference 
to the admission of new States in the future. It 
has been half surrendered with regari to Kan- 
sas, and the principle needs to be vindicated by 
an overwhelming popular avowal in its behalf. 
And this it will undoubtedly obtain in the next 
Presidential election, if the issue is made upon 
it. The Democrats of the North would be act- 
ing wisely by settling that principle at the bal- 
lot-box, and establishing its ascendency in the 


paragraph from the Richmond South very mild- 
ly condemnatory of the Administration for its 
policy towards Mr. Douglas, that we should see 
the South rebuked by some of its fire-eating 


renegade,” to quote its own language last win- 
The 
Charleston Mercury is, to say the least, astonish- 
ed by the article in the South, from which we 
made an extract last week. Says the Mercury: 


“Now comes one of the strangest political 
exhibitions from the South which has taken 


Richmond South, a journal distinguished for 
the vigor and ability with which it has support- 
ed the rights, interests, and honor o! the South, 
and the principles of State Rights Democracy, 
@ journal which has followed Deuglas hereto. 
fore with the spirit of a sleath hound—and the 
Richmond Enquirer, although far behind with 
feebler bay, suddenly stop. They overtake 
Douglas, and they find that he is no quarry at 


in the Democratic party in Illinois is charged 
on the Administration and its supporters, 
‘The adherents of the Administration,’ the 
South says, ‘held a Convention, and issued a 
declaration of war against the supporters of 
policy of vindictive 


“ Now, have we ever employed any such lan- 
guage in regard to Judge Douglas? Have we 
ventured even by implication to offer an apolo- 
gy for his conduct? Have weso much as in- 
sinuated a doubt of the justice of that sentence 
which his defection in the Kansas controversy 
provoked from the indignant people of the 
South? To each and all of these inquiries we 
In the 
very article upon which the Mercury bases its 
criticism, we explicitly stigmatize the Anti Le- 
compton Democrats of the North with treache- 


The South goes on to say that it did not dep- 
recate division in the ranks of the Illinois De- 
mocracy because it had any feeling for Judge 
Douglas, but for the sake of the party there. 
This whole matter is well understood by the 
really sagacious members of the Democratic 


Douglas, we suppose, but they know very well 
that if a minority of the Democratic party in 
Illinois may bolt the regular nominations, so 
may Anti-Lecompton minorities in Indiana, 


Douglas will not be the only man defeated by 
this policy—but other States will be lost, and 
scores of Administration Damocrats be laid upon 


of the party, the influential Democratic jour- 
nals, are trying to make a peace with Mr. 
Douglas; and if it can be done so as to secure 
his reelection to the Senate, it is not likely 


They are having a preliminary trial, or ex" 
amination, of Gen. Lane, in Lawrence, Kansas, 
just now, for the murder of Col. Gaius Jenkins, 


is, that Lane will be acquitted. A correspond- 
ent of the St. Louis Democrat, writing from 


“The room in which the hearing was held 


There were five 
lawyers employed on both sides. Gen. Lane 
was represented by Col. Samuel A. Young, of 
; James Christian, of Law- 
, and Thomas Ewing, jr., of 
Leavenworth ; and John Hutchinson, of Law- 


“The counsel on the part of the prosecution 
were, Mr. Noe, Mr. Collamer, (late of Boston,) 
S. N. Wood of Lawrence, Ex-Secretary Stan- 


“This preliminary examination will probably 
last till Saturday. A hope is expressed by the 
friends of Lane, ‘that this will be the last of the 
affair ;’ that he may be acquitted at once, with- 
out having to appear in a higher court. The 
friends of Jenkins, on the other hand, have 
expressed their determination to have Lane re- 
arrested in the event of an acquittal now. All 


The testimony taken in the case is very volu- 
minous—but we do not see that anything is 
elicited that was not already known. In the 
course of the proceedings, we get now and then 
an incident graphically illustrative of life in 
Kansas, and the refinement characteristic of the 


“ Witness. I told Mr. Jenkins I’d not work 
that day—the day of his death—and he said 
very well; after breakfast, I took the pail, and 
started after more water; I found the well un- 
locked, and drew two pails of water; this was 
between seven and eight o’clock ; after I drew 
the water—as I was going out of the gate—I 
heard some one hail me; I set down the pails, 
and looked around; I saw it was Gen. Lane ; 


“If you come in this yard again, I’ll shoot 
“ He repeated the same words over again. I 
“Question. Do you know who made that 
«Mr, Thomas Ewing, jr., objected. The ques- 


“Mr. Stanton said that the question of the 
ownership of the property had a good deal to 
do with the homicide. He proposed to show 
that the property belonged to Jenkins ; that he 
built and rented the house, and Lane got into 


“Mr, Ewing repeated that the court had no 


British men of war will no longer attempt to right to inquire into the title. 
search or visit American vessels. “ Mr. Coe aaid that the title to the claim was 


bat it was pertinent to know 
who owned the improvements on it, as it had a 


Mr, Ewing said that such a course of inquiry 
would inevitably result in bringing up the whole 


introduced evidence to show that Jenkins built 


that 


— 


—_ —— 


criminal, according to the nature of such testi- 
mony. 
“Col. Young insisted that, in law, th 
ee re to be wrongfully elain, wig 
- Coe. That is th — 
Pe ey 8 the law of England—not 
“Col. Young. If there is any book on God’ 
earth that contains any other res I'll one 
to eat it without greasing, (Laughter. ] 
 @ 7 a ea you'll have more law in 
your stomach than you ever had i 
[Roars of laughter.| ” asasiine. 
The writer adds : 


“Col. Young is a difficult man to nonpl 
but this cut fully etunned him ; instead of “ 
joining, he said something about borrowed 
wit. 

“Lane was in court all day. He is atill 
and weak from his eas _ 


THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 


On the experimental trip of the Telegraphic 
squadron, the cable parted five times. The N. 
Y. Times has @ correspondent on board the 
Niagara, and he says : 


“ You will see, if you get an accurate report 
of the experimental trip, that a more favorable 
opportunity could not occur for practice and 
experiments in laying the cable. The weather 
was calm and the sea smcoth. There was no 
swell—the ship was perfectly still, yet, I must 
confess, it was not se successful atrial ag I had 
hoped and expected. Disguise the fact ag we 
may, there were mishaps, misjudgments, and 
miscaleulations. The cable parted at every 
trial, whether new or condemned cable. On the 
voyage, of course, the dangers to be apprehend. 
ed are -— elim the two ships have 

e same duty to perform, an i i 
will be fatal to the other, nt"? 0m either 

Another letter from an cflicer says : 


_ “To the credit of the Niagara, I must men- 
tion that when the cable was running out at 
equal rates from both ships, the break in every 
instance occurred from the Agamemnon, It 
seems to me that ship does not give the matter 
the requisite care and attention—besides, she 
labors greatly. I predict a failure on her part 
though I am very sorry to think 80, for I have 
| taken a deep interest in this enterprise, and 
| have something at stake in its success, But 
| after carefully watching and weighing every. 
| thing, I have reluctantly come to the conciu- 
| Sion that a third trial will have to be made 

before the cable can be laid. One thing is 
certain—that if the cable is checked while it is 
running oat rapidly, the job is over, for it will 
not bear the strain. J have heard some of the 
engineers and some of the electricians expiess 
the opinion that it will prove a failure.” 














n 
Tue Next Governor or Virginta.—Mr. 


Letcher is to be the next Governor of Virginia, 
and a pretty good Governor he will make, judg. 
ing by the couduct of the man in Congress, 
where he is universally popular. A great ma- 
jority of the Democratic papers of Virginia are 
in favor of the nomination of Mr. Letcher, 
and his nomination is equivalent to his elec. 
tion. The Richmond Whig makes a singular 
objection to Mr. Letcher. It is, that he is Anti- 
Slavery in his sentiments, and it charges that 
he published an Abolition document some 





Letcher’s nomination, says : 

“Mr. Letcher bas never written a single 
word against the rights or interesis of Slavery, 
We have heard a story to the effect that Mr. 
Letcher, many years sgo, solicited the publi- 
cation of an academic address, wherein some 
things were said in disparagement of the ‘ pecu- 
liar institution.’ It was & mere formal act of 
courtesy to a clergyman, for a literary effort in 
Mr. Letcher’s own village, And, after all, we 
believe the attack upon Slavery was rather in- 
ferential than direct and explicit. Thie is the 
basis of the W hig’s grave suspicion of the filel- 
ity of as true a Southern beart as ever glowed 
with the fire of patriotism.” 

The South is growing liberal. 


a 





r. 


Mr. Montcomery.—This gentleman, who 
stood out so nobly in Congress last winter 
against the Lecompton policy of the President, 
seems to be coming into the regular sham. De- 
mocracy. He says, in a letter to his Penneyl- 
vania constituents : 


is 
r 


“T have invariably, in all parts of the dis- 
tricts, said to the people that Iwas not a ‘ Le- 
compton’ candidate, nor an‘ Anti-Lecompton’ 
candidate, but simply an old-fashioned Demo- 
cratic candidate, subject to the customs and 
usages of the parity. We had some difference 
of opinion amongst us on the Kansas question, 
but now that controversy is terminated by 1 
bill which, if it is not all we could ask, is yet a 
compromise which we, as good citizens, should 
faithfully carry out, the course of true wisdom 
demands of every Democrat to exert his whole 
influence to harmonize and unite the party. 
Because we differed on the Kansas question, 
must we never agree again? Your citizens 
have often differed on other questions ; yet, 
when the controversy was ended, you all came 
harmoniously together, as thongh you never had 
been on opposite sides. = 

“T have never belonged to any other party 
than the old Democracy, and never intend to. 
To that party I am indebted for all my political 
honors, and the livliest gratitude of my heart is 
the remembrance of their devotion to me in the 
struggles of the past. The principles of that 
party are my principles, and my destiny is in- 
separably united with its fortunes. Should not 
the earnest, unfaltering devotion of my life cou 
vince the most incredulous of my fidelity to my 
party?” 

It is very evident that Mr. Montgomery has 
no intention of making any issue with the Ad 
ministration upon its Lecompton policy. 


o—— 


nD 


D 
n 


Wakr.ixe.—France is increasing her land 
and naval forces at an alarming rate, and the 
British Lion is waking up. The London Times 
Bays : 
“Jf France will insiet on increasing het 
armies and her navies, she forces us, her neigh 
bors and her allies, to do the same. We hav 
too much at stake, within this little island ¢ 
ours, to be content to ex'st by the permission and 
on the sufferance of any ally, however faith 
ful—of any foreign Prince, however magnan' 
mous. History warns us against incurring tha 
fate of those nations who have trusted the po¥ 
er of the sword in other hands than those 14 
which they were content to trust their freedom 
If France is determined to arm, we must eithe 
be content to lie at her mercy, or prepare \4 
arm too. If she increases her regular army 
we can hardly do less than call out and embod 
our militia. If she insists upon increasing be 
navy, she forces us most unwillingly, from th 
barest considerations of prudence, to watery) 
the expense of a channel fleet. We wou 
then, take the liberty respectfully to submit 
the Emperor Napoleon, that it is the sincer 
wish of this country to be his good friend a0 
true ally; that to this end we have made mal 
sacrifices, and are prepared to make now 
more; but he asks too much of us if he expa¢ 
that he is at once to enjoy whatever _ 
support, or influence, his alliance with Eng os 
may give him, and at the same time to 1D" 
+] upon us by his vast military and naval prepé 
rations a war expenditure which we are - 
unwilling to incur, and which casts a 
many of the evils of a state of actual hosti od 
In politics, many things apparently discor “ 
-| may be made compatible, but it is impossl™ 
that two powerful and neigboriog nations . 
at the same time be arming against each ot : 
and united in close alliance and cordial friev 
ship.” iol 
The London correspondents think that 
Napoleon anticipates a war with song” 
defence of M. Belly’s Nicaraguan echeme. ‘ 
the letter writers are too fond of sensati 


rumors to be trusted. 








































i Iai 
ern Democrats will naturally ¢’ 
PE cacy, vane Presidential nominatir” 
and they are already beginning to put vente 
men. One Mississippi paper urges _ ) 
Brown of that State, now Postmaster = 
apd another favors Albert G. Brown, hors 
the Senators from the same State. . om 
pushed, would become & battle of the “ i 
But Howell Cobb and James L. Orr 8 * 
most prominent men for the nomination J 





i jes bo 
Forty delegates from nine counties DN 
suaiand a Republican party 12 Nebra# 
erritory. _ 





years since. The South, which advocates Mr, § 
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~—— Ghe Bebiet, 


The Jealous Wife. A Novel. By Miss Pardoe, the au- 
thor of the “ Rival Beauties.” 

The Confession of a Pretty, Woman. A Novel. By the 

pasiniel by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 

For sale by Franklin Philp, Pennsylvania avenue, 

Washington, D. C, 

In the two novels before us, the “ Jealous 
Wife,” separated from her husband, retires to 
her father’s house, and lives out the remainder 
of her days in sorrow, her husband in the mean- 
time rushing off to parts unknown ; and the 
«Pretty Woman,” as a widow, retires to privacy 
with a broken reputation, striving to atone for 
ber sins by her benevolence. Of the two novels, 
the “Jealous Wife” is the better: its design ia 
Jess objectionable than that of the other. One 
feels a slight degree of pleasure at seeing the 
sufferings entailed upon a woman by her own 
unfounded and unworthy suspicions, and con- 
ceives quite a friendship for the unfortunate hus- 
band. But the plot in both is rather strained 
and unnatural. We must confess to a liking 
for novels which finish with reconciled lovers, 
happy marriage, and other delightful circum- 
stances, and which, although they may not be 
extraordinary, do not leave one, like the Billy 
Traynor, of the ‘Fortunes of Glencore,” in a 
state of expectancy. 

Bat, whatever fault there may be in the de- 
sign, the execution ie certainly admirable. Miss 
Pardoe’s style is lively and spirited, although a 
little verbose, and many scenes in both novels 
are finely carried through. One recommeuda- 
tion of these books is, that, by the talent of 
the author, they are elevated above the 
commonplace. After having read a few pages of 
most novels, one can say, with confidence, what 
the incidents and catastrophe will be; but, in 
theae, the mind is kept alive until the close, and 
the unexpected incidents throwa in relieve them 
of all monotony. 

The “Jealous Wife” forms a valume of 134 
pages, close print, double columns ; the “Con- 
fessions of the Pretty Woman,” 200 pages; both 
constituting @ portion of the Library of Sterling 
Novels. 








Harper’s Magazine, for July, 1858. From Taylor & 
Maury. 

The illustrated articles of this number are 
“Francis Marion, by Benson J. Lossing ; ” “ A 
Journey through the Lard of the Aztecs; ” 
“ Caraccas ;” “ Four Chapters more of Thacke- 
ray’s Virginians ;” and the Comic Sketches of 
“Grab’s great Gift Enterprise,” besides the 
Fashion Plates. Among the other papers, 
which will probably secure most favor, are 
“Nelly’s Stipper;” “Modern Samaritans,” 
(keenly sarcastic ;) “ Archibald Blossom, Bach- 


elor,” (both saractic and humorous ;) “* My Vis- |. 


itation,” (rather mystical, hat well told ;) and a 
good summary of the “Explorations of the 
Amoor River, by Perey McD. Collins.” The 
task of preparing eight or ten pages of wit and 
anecdote, under the title of Editor’s Drawer, 
every month, is not always wHfolly successful ; 
since many things not very new, and some real- 


-resolutions of the State Convention, and on 





ly tame will find a place in trose columns. 

These form but a small proportion of the 
whole Number, however, which, though it can 
hardly compare with some of the previous 
ones, yet will prove acceptable, as light, easy 
reading during the hot days of July, 





The Rival Beauties. A Novel. By Miss Pardoe, Author 
of * The Confessions of a Preity Woman,” “The Ro- 
mance of the Harem,” &c., &c. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, Publishers. For sale by F. Philp» 
Washington, D.C. 

This is one volume of a “ Library of Sterling 
Novels,” in pamphlet form, and almost an ex- 
act counterpart in appearance of the Harper 
series, issued by the Messrs. Petersons, of Phil- 
adelphia. Indeed, it might easily be mistaken 
for one of that series. 

The tale relates to two young ladies of very 
diverse characters as well as fates. One isa 
lovely girl, whose first affections are crushed, 
bat who rises above all, and, after varieties of 
painful discipline through poverty and its at- 
tendant evils, attains to independence and a 
happy union with a second lover—rewarding 
the desertion of the first by a mother’s kindness 
to the worse than orphan state of his only child. 
The other, a proud and selfish beauty, whose 
course is deceitful, and the termination of whose 
married life is in shame. 

The incidents and scenes are skilfully de. 
scribed, the characters sustained, and the pro- 
gress of the destinies of the heroines carried 
onward to the moral end propesed; but the 
mutual relations they sustain in the earlier part 
almoet entirely cease in less than a third of the 
whole number of pages. Rivalship after this, 
there is none, and the tale is rather a shifting 
back and forth of two separated stories, with 
hardly any common link between them. This, 
of course, is injurious as to its artistic effect, 
and the diffasiveness of details in some parts 
renders the reading of it leas agreeable. We 
presume that in the original Eaglish edition it 
must be at least a four-volume novel, as it 
makes nearly two hundred pages of close- 
printed, double-colamued pamphlet in this re- 
print. With fewer digressions and prolixity, it 
would have had more readers. 





The American Journal of Education. Published Quar- 
lerly. Edited by Henry Barnard, LL. D. Vol. V- 
June, 1853, No.13. Hartford: F.C. Brownell. 

How extensively this Quarterly is patronized 
we know not. We fear not so much so as it 
deserves. It is conducted with great ability, 
and embodies a variety of useful knowledge on 
the subject of Education, such as is not to be 
found in any other periodical in this country. 
The articles are all of a high character. Most 
of them are biographical, but, interwoven with 
individual traits of character described, are de- 
velopments relative to teaching, and historical 
information on the general subject. 

Thus we have a picture of German School- 
life in the 16th century; Education in Nether- 
lands and Southern Germany, as well as a His- 
tory of the Common Schools of Connecticut ; 
&n account of John Kingsbury, and of the 
Young Ladies’ High School in Providence; of 
William C. Woodbridge; John S. Hart, in our 
own Country ; and also Memoirs of Valentire 
Friedland Trotzendorf, Karl Chriatian Wilhelm 
Von Twik, Hermann Kraus, John George 
Tobler, Wolfgang Ratich, and famous old John 
Amos Comnenius, the author of Orbis Pictus, 
over which so many young eyes have sparkled. 
We have likewise sensible papers, full of im- 
portant suggestions, on the Ventilation of our 
Dwellings; General Views of Education, and 
Plan of an Institution for Boys; School Archi- 
Yecture; The Schools and Teaching of the 
Jesuits; Educational Miscellany and [ntelli- 
8ence; Obituary and Literary Notices; and, be- 
tides a portrait of John Kingsbury, several en- 
Gravings of school-houses, plans, &2., so that 

320 pages are rich in valuable reading for 
eachers and all who take an interest in a 
Proper education ofthe young. No man in 
this country is so well qualified, we think, to 

iteuch a work, Mr. Barnard is an gccom- 

“scholar, and thoroughly acquainted with 

Ne history of schools among us, and the va- 

"ous systems abroad, which he has studied by 
Sctual inspection, 


ante Republicans of the 11th district of In- 
— have nominated for re-election to Con- 

un John U. Pettit, the Republican member 

ce 1855, _ Andrew J, Harlan, a Democratic 

Donent of ave, <a nage 1855, but an op- 
t the Nebraska bi ttin 

the Domination 1, came near ge Dg 


: States, and will steadily resist all attempts for 





FROM IOWA. 


Le Crarre, June 21, 1858. | 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

The Republican State Convention assembled 
at Iowa city on the 17th inst., and the Congres. | 
sional Convention for the second district on the 
18th inst. 

Notwithstanding the recent heavy rains and 
consequent bad roads prevented many from at- 
tending, and caused all the counties on the 
Missouri slip to be unrepresented, yet over 330 
delegates were present at the State Conven- 
tion, and nearly 200 at the District Convention. 

The action of the former was especially im- 
portant, giving the key note of the latter, and 
placing the Republican party of this State re- 
newedly and unmistakably on the Philadelphia 
platform ; the firat resolution, declaring that 
the principles laid down in that platform “are 
founded upon the Constitution of the United 
States, are consonant with the teachings of 
Christianity, and are most heartily endorsed by 
this Convention.” The eecond resolution says: 
“That in the contest now waging between 
Freedom and Slavery, our sympathies are whol- 
ly and strongly with the former—that we have no 
truce to offer, no mercy to ask—that with us 
the watchword is victory or death.” 

Then follow eleven resolutions—denouncing 
the efforts being made to extend the area of 
Slavery; protesting egainst the English Le- 
compton swindle; declaring hostility to the 
new doctrines of the Dred Scott decision, which 
carries Slavery into all our national territory ; 
rebukes “the gress and shameless use of Presi- 
dential power and patronage to influence the 
action of Congress,” and “ protests in behalf 
of the people of Iowa” against the lavish ex- 
penditures of the Government; express “ un- 
qualified approbation” of the “talented and 
efficient manner in which Messrs. Harlan, Car- 
tis, and Davis, have represented the State of 
Tawa; and take decided ground on the right 
of Iowa to receive five per cent. of the proceeds 
of lands entered by warrants within the State, 
and algo to aid in the construction of railroads, 
&c., &c., from the General Government. 

The following is the State ticket : 

For Secretary of State—Elijah Sells, of Mus- 
aatine. 

j For Auditor of State—J. W. Cattell, of Ce- 
ar 


For Treasurer—John W. Jones, of Hardin. 

For Attorney General—Samuel A. Rice, of 
Mahaska. 

For Register of State Land Ofice—Amos B. 
Miller, of Cerro Gordo. rR 

For Corimissioner of Des Moines River Im- 
provement—W. C. Drake, of Wayne. 

The Congressional Convention adopted the 


the second regular ballot nominated William 
Vandever, of Dubuque, as the candidate fur 
Congress. On the firat ballot, Mr. Vandever 
received 85 votes, James Thorington 54, Symth 
of Linn county 39, and Kirkwood 11: On the 
second ballot, Vanderver had 102, Thorington 
73, and Smyth 15, 

With both Senators and the Governor taken 
from the southern part of the Siate, and the 
Lieutenant Governor from the west, it was 
claimed that policy and justice alike dictated 
that the Representative of this district should 
be taken from the north. Thus there is every 
reason to hope that Dubuque, long represented 
in Congress by that misrepresentation of the 
State, G. W. Jones, will be enabled to send a 
talented champion of Freedom and Free Labor 
to the councils of the nation. , E. R. - 





REPUBLICAN PLATFORM OF ILLINOIS, 
Adopted at the Republican State Convention held 
at Springfield, June 2, 1858, 





We, the Republicans of Illinois, in Convention 
assembled, in addition to our previous affirma- 
tions, make the following declaration of our 
principles : 

1, We reaffirm our devotion to the Constitu- 
tion of the country, and to the union of the 


the perversion of the one, or the disruption of 
the other. We recognise the equal rights of 
all the States, and avow our readiness and will- 
ingness to maintain them, and disclaim all in- 
tention of attempting, either directly or indirect- 
ly, to assail or abridge the rights of any of the 
members of the Confederacy guarantied by the 
Constitution, or in any manner to interfere with 
the institution of S!avery in the States where it 
ex‘sts. Nevertheless, we hold that the Gov- 
e:nment was instituted for freemen, and that 
it can be perpetuated, and made to fulfil the 
purposes of its organization only by devoting 
itself to the promotion of virtue and intelligence 
among its citizens, and the advancement of 
their prosperty and happiness; and to these 
ends, we hold it to be the duty of the Govern- 
ment so to reform the system of disposing of the 
public lands as to secure the soil to actual set- 
tlers, and wrest it from the grasp of men who 
speculate in the homes of the people, and from 
corporations that lock it up in dead hands for 
enhanced profits. 
2. Free Labor being the only true support 
of republican institutions, our Government 
should maintain its tights; and we therefore 
demand the improvement of our harbors and 
rivers which freight the commerce of the West 
t6 a market, and the construction of a central 
highway to connect our trade with the Pacific 
States, as rightful encouragement to home in- 
dustry ; and, inasmuch as we now compete in 
the markets of the whole country against the 
roducts of unpaid labor at depreciating prices, 
it is therefore eminently unjust that the Nation- 
al Administration should attempt by coercion 
to extend a servile system in the Territories, 
ss by patronage, to perpetuate Slavery in the 
tates. 


3. The present Administration has proved 
recreant to the trusts committed to its hands, 
and by its extraordinary corrupt, unjust, and 
undignified exertions to give effect to the orig- 
inal intention and purpose of the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill, by forcing upon the people of Kan- 
sas, against their will, and in defiance of their 
known and earnestly-expreseed wishes, a Con- 
stitution recognising Slavery as one of their 
domestic institutions, it has forfeited all claim 
to the support of the friends of free men, free 
labor, and equal rights. 

4. It is the duty of the Government faithfully 
and diligently to execute all our treaty stipula- 
tions, and to enforce all our laws for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade. 

5. That while we deprecate all interference 
on the part of political organizations with the 
action of the Judiciary, if such action is limited 
to its appropriate sphere, yet we cannot refrain 
from expressing our condemnation of the prin- 
ciples and tendences of the extra judicial opin- 
ions of a majority of the Judges of the Sapreme 
Court of the United States, in the matter of 
Dred Scott, wherein the political heresy is put 
forth, that the Federal Constitution extends 
Slavery into all the Territories of the Republic, 
and so maintains it that neither Congress nor 
People, through their Territorial Legislature, 
can by law abolish it. We hold that Congress the 

sovereign power over the Territories, 
whilet they remain in a Territorial condition; 
and that it is the duty of the General Govern- 
ment to protect the Territories from the curee 
of Slavery, and to preserve the public domain 
for the occupation of free men and free labor. 
And we declare that no power on earth can 
carry and maintain Slavery in the States against 
the will of the people and the provisions of their 
Constitutions gnd laws; and we fully endorse 
the recent decision of the Supreme Qourt of our 
own State, which declares “ That property in 
ns is repugnant to the Constitution and 
aws of Illinois, and that all persons within its 
jurisdiction are supposed to be free; and that 
Blavery, where jt exists, is a municipal regula- 
tion, without any extra-territorial operation. 

G. The policy of this Government should be 
to liye on terms fh pe and amity with all the 
nations of the , 80 far as it can be done 
consistently with our national honor and inter- 
est, and to enter into entangling alliances with 
none. Our intercourse with other nations 
should be conducted upon principles of exact 
and exalted justice; and whilst firmly main- 
taining our own rights, we should carefully 
avoid any invasion of the rights of others, and 
gspecially those cf weaker nations, Our com- 
merce ought to be protected from wanton in- 
terruption, ang our gonimerpial mayine from 
invasion and search; and while we would 
deplore the necessity of war with any of the 
nationg of the earth, we will still firmly, zealous- 
ly, and patriotigally, sustain the Government in 
apy just measures which it may go adopt to 
obtain redress for indignities which may here- 
tofore have been inflicted upon our citizens 
navigating the seas, or which may be neces- 
gary to secure them against a repetition of like 
injuries in the future. 

3. We view with regret and alarm the 





peace, threaten the country with national bank- 
ruptcy; and we pledre ourselves, as far as we 
speak for the Republicans of Illinois, to a 


‘ thorough and radical reform in the Adminis- 


tration of the Government finances, in the 
eyent that the Republicans are intrusted with 
the care of national affairs. 





FROM OREGON. 
The Reported Slaughter of U. 8. Troops. 


The Olympia Pioneer of May 28th says: 

“ Just as we are getting our paper ready for 
press, 4n express arrived from Col. Steptoe, in 
the Simcoe Valley, with dispatches from Lient. 
Col. Casey, and letters to his Excellency Gov. 
McMallin, informing them of the defeat, on 
the 16th instant, at the first crossing of the 
Snake river, about thirty miles above its junc- 
tion with the Columbia, of the command of Col. 
Steptoe. The command consisted of five com- 
panies, or four hundred men. The Indians are 
reported to have been fifteen hundred strong, 
and composed of the Snake, Polouse, and other 
tribes. The action resulted in three officers 
and fifty men killed. Two of the officers killed 
are Captain Wynder and Lieutenant Gazder. 
The Indians teok two howitzers which belong- 
ed to the command, and all but sixty pack ani- 
mals. In fact, s0 complete has been the rout, 
that the officer in command was compelled to 
fall back with the utmost precipitation. 

The battle took place while the regulars were 
in the act of crossing the river. Col. Steptoe 
had proceeded into the Snake country peace- 
ably to treat with them, or proceed to hostili- 
ties if necessary. The object of his visit was 
sewage 4 of a similar character with that of 

ajor Haller, which resulted in a like unfortu- 
nate manner. Mejor Haller proceeded there 
with one hundred and tour men, and in the 

eaceable manner of the emigrants in 1854, 

e returned without the murderers, but with 
twenty-two of his command killed and wound- 
ed, on litters. 

It is much to be feared we are on the eve 
of a general outbreak among the savages in | 
the north, and it is. quite probable they have 
been incited, or are now urged on by Mormon 
emissaries. General Clarke has ordered rein- 
forcements, to proceed at once up the Colum- 
bia river to the scene of hostilities. The sloop 
of war St. Mary’s, now lying at Mare Island 
navy yard, has received orders also to sail for 
Paget Sound, to co-operate with the land forces. 
She will be ready in a few days to start. 





FROM EUROPE. 


St John, June 26.—The steamer Ariel pass- 
ed Cape Race yesterday, and was boarded by 
the news boat of the associated press, and the 
following abstract of her advices have been 
brought to this port. The dates are to the 
16th inst. . 

The screw steamer New York was wrecked 
on the Scottish coast. Passengers and crew 
saved. 

Geneva protests against the expulsion of the 
refugees. 

Nankin is reported taken by the Imperial 
troops. 

The Moniteur denies that any war prepara- 
tions are beifg made. 

It is rumored that the Chinese intend to 
destroy the European dwellings on the Honan 
side of the river. 

The Emperor of Russia has invited the 
French ambassador to accompany him on a 
tour to the Southern provinces of Russia. 

The United States steam frigate Powhatan 
had arrived at Hong Kong—all well. 

Nothing had been heard of the Atlantic tele- 
graph fleet. 





THREE DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 
—— 


Halifax, June 28.—The steamer Arabia ar- 
rived here this afternoon from Liverpool, with 
dates to the 19th. 

The Arabia saw a steamer, supposed to have 
been the Niagara, in lat. 23 53, long. 36, but 
too distant to speak to her. The weather du- 
ring the passage was generally fine, though not 
quite up to the average of June weather. 

Debates of a very conciliatory nature on the 
American question had taken place in both 
Houses of Parliament. The impression wag, that 
the squadron would probably be withdrawn 
from the Cuban waters, and be sent to the coast 
of Africa. The right of search and visitation 
is entirely abandoned. ~ 

There is nothing later from India. 

The news from the continent is not of much 
importance. 

The propeller New York, before reported 
ashore, was rapidly breaking up, and very little 
of her cargo had been saved. 

The steamer Indian Empire sailed from Gal- 
way on the 18th, but got on the rocks in the 
harbor. She was soon released, however, and 
sailed the next day. 

It is rumored that Russia is increasing her 
navy. 

The insurrection in Candia has been sub- 
dued. 

A company has been formed for construct- 
ing @ telegraphic line between England and 
India, via the Red Sea, with a capital’ of 
£1,000.000. 

The English Parliament has been discussing 
& petition from Jamacia, touching the Spanish 
slave trade. It was contended that the present 
threatening aspect of affairs in the west was oc- 
casioned by the long failure of Spain to fulfil 
her treaty obligations. 

The Earl of Malmesbury said that, from a 
conversation had with the American Minister, 
there was every reason to’ believe that some 
understanding would be had for clearly. verify- 
ing the nationality of vessels, without risking a 
breach of international law. . 

He also referred to the support given by Eng- 
land to Spain in resisting the policy of the 
United States for the annexation of Cuba to the 
United States, but said that, if-she still persist- 
ed in the slave trade, it was highly probable 
that England would exchange her present ami- 
ty with Spain for indiffererce. 

Earl Gray said he thought that France and 
the United States were equally responsible for 
a renewal of the slave trade. With regard to 
a national law, so far as he understood it, an 
American vessel filled with slaves might leave 
Africa without England being able to interfere, 
notwithstanding a perfect knowledge of her 
character was had, ; 

Lord Aberdeen endorsed this definition. 

In the House of. Commons, the question of 
the outrages committed on American vessels in 
the Gulf of Mexico was discuesed. The drift 
of the speeches was, that when the matter was 
fally understood on both sides, the difficulty 
would be amicably arranged. 





. Later from California. 


New York, June 27.—The steamer Moses 
Taylor arrived here this morning, bringing 
dates from San Francisco to the 5th inst., and 
$1,800,000 in gold. 

The United States steamer Colorado arrived 
at Aspinwall on the 17th, from 9t. Domingo. 

The United States sloop of war Jamestown, 
from Greytown, touched at Aspinwall the same 
day, and sailed for Havana. 

he Colorado brought intelligence that the 
President of the Dominican Republic had ca- 
itulated to Santana, and was to leave San 
omingo on the 18th, for Curacoa. The most 
of his adherents left the day previous. 

Santana had given Senatalens McJntosh the 
strongest assurances for the protectior of Amer- 
ican citizens, and desired him to ex to his 
Government his wish to maintain the most 
amicable relations. 

It was said that Com. McIntosh had succeed- 
ed in obtaining from President Baez all the 
documents for which he had been sent. The 

rado was to sail on the 31st for Havana. 

The [United States ships Saranac and Van- 
dalia were lying at Panama. The ghip of war 
Decatur sailed on the 13th, and the steamer 
Merrimac on the 14th. 

Great excitement concerning the Frazer 
river gold mines continues to prevail in Cali- 
fornia. Three thousand persons haye already 
left San Francisco for that region. 

The California mines are yielding largely, 
and the accounts received from every section are 
highly Srembie. 

The agrjcpltural prospects of California ware 
brigh , 2 fall” harvest is confidently anti¢i- 

ated. ; . 


A fire at Nevada on the 23d of May destroy- 
ed nearly all the business portion of the city, 
ne a ey $130,000. P 
e town of San Angrems, alayeras gaunt 

was entirely destroyed by fjre on the 2d inst. és 

Ten buildings were destroyed by fire on the 
31st ult., at San Francisco. Loss $40,000. 

The papers contain more than the usual 
amount of murders, assassinations, ¢casual- 





rapidly-increasing expenditures of the General 
Government, which now, ina gtate of profound 


ties, &c. 
The advices from Qregon gre to the 24th alt, 


A general Indian outbreak there is announced. 

Col. Steptoe’s command, on Snake river, was 
Attacked on the 16th of May, and forced to re- 
treat with a loss of 50 privates and three offi- 
cers, two howitzers, baggage wagons, and nearly 
all ‘heir animals. 

Three companies of dragoons and one of in- 
fantry, were engaged with 1,500 Indians. Of 
the officers killed were Capt. Winder and Lt. 
Gasson. The name of the third is not given. 


Maine Republican Convention. 

We find in some of tha Boston papers a dis- 
patch dated Augusta, June 24, from which we 
take the following : 

The Republicans of Maine met by delegates 
in Convention, at Meionian Hall, in this place, 
this forenoon, for the nomination of State offi- 


cers. 

A ballot was then taken for a Gubernatorial 
candidate. The whole number of votes was 
512, all of which were for Lot M. Morrill, the 
present Governor. Great applause followed 
the announcement. 

Gov. Morrill appeared and accepted the nomi- 
nation in a vigorous and energetic speech. He 
reviewed the Pro-Slavery policy of the Govern- 
ment, commenting in strong terms upon its 
frequent aggressive acts against the free States, 
especially since the present Administration 
came into power. He declared that it was 
necessary to prostrate the Slave Power acting 
through this Administration, or the liberties 
of the people would be entirely subjected to it. 
The Governor’s comments upon the decisions 
of the Supreme Cour: were very severe. 

The Hon. William Pitt Fessenden, U 8. Sen- 

ator, was then called for, and made a speech of 
considerable length, in which he examined the 
Pro Slavery and financiai policy of the Admin- 
istration. 
Resolutions were adopted, enforcing the An- 
ti-Slavery doctrines of the party, and denoun- 
cing the Administration for its attempt to re- 
peal the fishing bounties. 


s Central America. 

It has already been stated that the French 
Government has disavowed, through its resi- 
dent Minister here, all complicity in the trans- 
actions of Mons. Belly, by which that*person- 
age has endeavored to interfere with a free 
transit across the Nicaraguan isthmus. The 
Union confirms the statement as to the prompt 
disavowal, and concludes with the following 
paragraph : : 

“ We believe it is in the contemplation of the 
Administration to order a larger naval force 
than we have heretofore had into the waters of 
Central America and the Gulf; but this will be 
not on account of any new demonstrations of 
interference by foreign Powers in that quarter, 
but with the general design of more effectually 
protecting the lawful rights of our citizens, and 
gaarding our national interests from jeopardy 
in that part of the world.” 


Heavy Purchase by a Free Negro. 
At Iberville, La., at a public sale recently, 
a free man of color became the purchaser of a 
sugar plantation in that parish, at the price of 
$240,000, making him the owner altogether of 
4/500 acres of land and 210 negroes. 


Mr. John B. Haskin, of New York—than’ 
whom none was more brave and effective in 
his resistance to the Administration, alike in 
its assaults upon the rights of the people of 
Kansas and in its invasions of the public 
treasury, had a cordial reception from his more 
immediate Democratic constituents of West- 
chester county at Morrisania on Tuesday night. 
They welcomed him in a large public meeting, 
over which George B. Butler, late of the New 
York Journal of Commerce, presided, and in 
which many other prominent New Yorkers, 
residenfs of the district, participated, nominated 
him at once for re-election, and applauded to 
the echo his bold speech against the Admin- 
istration, and his avowal of a purpose to ap- 
peal to the people upon the propriety of his 
course. Mr. Batler said in his speech that he 
was willing to act with any men and any party 
for the purpose of punishing “the base at- 
tempt” of the Lecompton swindle. He also 
remarked as follows : 

“ Gentlemen, the adoption of this fraud, for 
it is a fraud, the adoption of it by the President 
of the United States, puts in the shade entirely 
all other frauds ever perpetrated by any in- 
dividual seeking the suffrages of the people. 
Had Mr. Buchanan, when that Constitution 
was presented to him, said, ‘ This is a fraud, 
and I won’t touch it,’ what would have been 
its effect? It would have put Douglas upon 
his back, who I am now willing to support ; it 
would have put the republicans upon their 
backs; it would have prevented the formation 
of what Mr. Buchanan affects to deprecate, the 
formation of a sectional party; it would have 
made his name immortal.” 


Not alone in Utah, nor among the Mormons, 
do the passions of men enslave and degrade 
the one sex, and barbarize the other. Lechery 
is the dominating vice through all that vast re- 
gion that separates the civilization of the States 
from that of California. Partly through the 
corrupting example and opportunities furnished 
by the Mormons, and partly from the natural 
effects of separation from the restraints of 
society, is this disgusting state of things—to 
which we have other evidence—to be accounted 


or: 

“An intelligent writer in the train of the 
peace commissioners states that the system of 
baying and selling Indian wemen is carried on 
all along the route across the plains, among 
the tradars and frontiersmen, as‘a regular, 
established practice. Almost every white man 
along this route has an Indian concubine, 
purchased, in the case of young and beautiful 
squaws, at as high a price as three or four 
horses, though old and ugly ones may be had 
at a much less cost. Once sold to the white 
man, her Indian relatives renounce all further 
interest in her, and not merely her person, but 
her life, is at the disposal of her owner. When 
a white man gets tired cf his slave wife, he ships 
her off, and gets another. The children of these 
unions are totally neglected by the fathers, 
and grow up as they may under the care of 
the mothers, At all the forts along this route, 
the young officers, settlers, and all who can 
afford it, keep their squaws.”’ 


‘From a letter dated Sebastopol, May 16th, 
in the Boston Courier, we make the following 
exiract : ; 

“During the last week, the American Com- 
pany, which is at work in the harbor of this 
place, under Col. Gowen, of Boston, have suc- 
ceeded in raising from her submerged position a 
corvette of sixteen guns, in an entire condition, 
and in a good state of preservation. The ves- 
sel was raised by means of the caissons of the 
Company, which, until within a few days, have 
not all been ready for the work required of 
them. The corvette is the first vessel that has 
been raised who!e, and now that the machinery 
for raising the vegsels is jn order, it is confi- 
dently expected that the remainder of the work 
will be prasecyted without delay. During the 
past ten months, the Company have been en- 
gaged in destroying certain of the vessels under 
water, and in raising the pieces. About fifteen 
ships of war have been broken into fragments 
by blasting, and the greater portion of the 
material of which they were composed has 
been raised.” 


Chicago, June 28.—Reports received here 
from Dacotah Territory state that the Yankton 
Indians, 3,000 in number, are engaged in com- 
mitting depredations against the white settlers 
along the Minnesota river, having became dis- 
satisfied because the annuities now due them 
are not being paid by the. Government. —_ 
say that they intend to recover their lands an 
drive away the whites. They hayg destroy 
the village of Medary, and burnt the town oj 
Flandran. An emigfant train at Medary had 
also been plundered. The settlerg were con: 
centrating at Minnesota falls, preparatory to de- 
fensive operations. 


Queen Victoria, it is hinted, will appear in 
the venerable character of grandmother in the 
course of a few montks, when a pledge of the 
loves of Prince Frederick William aot his wife 
will be presented to the loyal people of Prus- 
sia. aoe ae hag not _— men ope in 
the Royal family oglan' many years, 
there paving been Ee “two grandmothers in 
that family from the death of Queen i 
wife of George II, in 1737, down to the birth 
of Queen Victoria's first child. ‘ 


The train which left Buffalo last Wednesday 

for Rochester ngrrowl bein 

From’ the track by the Teivcepeat of ‘ etm 

The train had only proceeded a couple of miles 

before 4 was toad - on oa vont of 
. who oun in 

the track me acd te cane ihe ge er 





two places. , ae 
without accident, when an examination of the 
track was made. Jt ap that the heat of 


| 





the sun had so expanded the rail that it had 
curved each way—it being the combination 
rail—fully six inches out of line. All this ex- 
pansion must have taken place within two or 
three hours, as not more than that time had 
elapsed since trains had passed over this track. 
It ap that when the track was laid the 
rails had not been placed far enough apart to 
allow for the greatest possible expansion under 
the heat of summer. 


Important intelligence of: the movements of 
the-Mormons reaches us from Fort Bridger. A 
company of one hundred and fifty Mormons had 
arrived at the arm Sects having been 
permitted by Brig to leave the city, in ac- 
cordance with the pledge he had given Gov- 
ernor Cumming. These people report, that du- 
ring the recent visit of Governor Cumming to 
Salt Lake City, he was placed under the strict 
surveillance of the instruments of Brigham, and 
that no persons were permitted to ap h, 
whose testimony would be ry, 4 to. give him an 
unfavorable impression; aud, further, that after 
the Governor’s departure, Brigham had spoken 
ublicly in derision of him and his visit. The 

est epithets were applied, and the coarsest 
abuse heaped upon the Governor. Brigham 
had directed the Saints to remain in the south- 
ern settlements until he received farther advices 
from Col Kane, when new orders would be 
given. This news contradicts former accounts 
of the pacific disposition of the Mormons, but 
is to bs regarded as the army side of the story. 


Gen. Robles, the Mexican Minister at Waah- 
ington, who was badly injured by falling from 
his horse.on Monday, thinks the anticipated 
battle at San Luis Potosi will end the civil war 
in Mexico. 


E. Lafitte & Co.; of Charleston, S.C. publish 
8 card, in repiy to Secretary Cobb’s note to the 
Collector of Charleston, denying clearance to & 
vessel destined to the coast of Afriea to procure 
“emigrants.” They feel greatly injured bythe 
Secretary’s insinuations that they intended to 
evade the laws, and introduce slaves ; and they 
talk about their principal taking measures to 
test his constitutional rights, by which they in- 
dicate an appeal to the Supreme Court for a 
decision declaring the laws against the slave 
trade unconstitutional. The court that gave 
the Dred Scott decision ought to be able to 
accommodate them. 


Prof. Agassiz has determined to remain at 
Cambridge, although the Emperor Napoleon 
has tempted him to Paris with the offer of 
25,000 francs per year, ard a Senatorship, 
which is worth 30,000 more. He does not feel 
able to leave his engrossing studies even so 
long as to visit his aged mother in Switzerland. 


J. Glancy Jones has but a hard chance for 


cratic paper in his district, the Reading Ga- 
zette, denounces his free-trade speech, and up- 
braids him with having violated his pledge in 
favor of tariff interests, by which he secured 
his pitifully small majority for Congress. 


The Yarmouth Register reports that the fish- 
ermen who have this spring made their usual 
trips to the Southern waters have met with 
poor success, the best returning with not over 
25 barrels. Those who have arrived report 
the whole mackerel fleet as doing a poor busi- 
ness. 


The crops of the South, from Virginia to 
Louisiana, are spoken of in our exchanges as 
being remarkably good. Corn and cotton are 
reported as excellent. In the North and West, 
the floods have damaged the crops considera- 
bly, but this only along the water-courses, and 
consequently very circumscribed in its range. 


Louis Scade has been removed from the 
editorial charge of the Chicago National Union, 
the Buchanan and anti-Douglas paper started 
by the Administration and its office-holders 
because he first abused and then whipped 
Francis J. Grand, who was sent on from Wash- 
ington to assist in the slaughteriog of Douglas. 
Scade threatens, in revenge, to divalge secrets 
as to the construction of the anti-Douglas party 
among the Democracy. 


St. Louis, June 22.—A call for a meeting at 
Leavenworth, Kansas, to form a vigilance com: 
mittee, was responded to on the 15th inst. by 
a large number of citizens. Gen. Larimore, 
late of Pittsburgh, presided. Resolutions were 
adopted, discountenancing such an organiza- 
tion, declaring that no necessity exists for its 
establishment, and expressing entire confidence 
in the authorities to properly administer the 
laws. 

An arrangement has been made to establish 
regular communication between Fort Leaven- 
worth and the outward-bound columns of the 
Utah forces. Two expresses will leave the 
garrison every week until further notice. 

A mass meeting was held at Fort Scott, on 
the 15th, to take into consideration the best 
means for the adjustment of the difficulties of 
that region. Resolutions were unanimously 
adopted, to the following effect: 

e will proceed to a thorough civil organiza- 
tion of &he county, in accordance with the law 
approved February, 1858. We agree to refer 
all past offences sgainst the laws to the grand 
jury. We agree to refrain from the prosecu- 
tion of vexatious arrests for imaginary or petty 
offences, and discountenance such proceedings 
from whatever source they come. We agree to 
exert ourselves to preserve peace, and to assist 
in pres.rving the laws. We agree to take no 

art in the preemption claims quarrels, but 
wel the contestants to settle their differences 


according to the law. We agree to hold every 


jaitizen or Fort Scott to strict accountability for 


assaults of other unlawful acts against any per- 
gon whatever. We agree to afford whatever 
protection circumstances require to citizens of 
Fort Scott travelling in Bourbon county. 

Governor Denver agrees to withdraw the 
troops as soon as the county aud township or- 
ganization be completed, and he is satisfied 
that peace is fully restored. Gov. Denver ad- 
dressed the meeting, and approved the resolu- 
tions. 


A letter from Charles Sumner, dated on the 
first of June, in the English Channel, says: 
“The Vanderbilt is fast and powerful. She 
has dealt me less sea-sickness than I ever had 
on any previous voyage. As for the rescue of 
my health from that disability which sends me 
abroad, I hope for the best. In most respects 
Iam so well that the rest must come—so it 
seems ; but at times I almost despair.” 


The Late Illinois Republican State Conven- 
tion was unusually large and enthusiastic. 
Fifteen hundred delegates were in attendance, 
and all against Douglas and for Ab. Lincoln, 
who was present, and made them a great stump 
speech. The Convention emphasized ite dif- 
ference with Donglas and hia friends, only 
indirectly, by passing reaolytions of adherence 
to the Philadelphia platform of 18656, of re- 
pudia ion of the various Dred Scott decisions, 
of approval of Senator Trumbull, Mr. Douglas’s 
Repablican associate, and of declaration that 
Mr. Lincoln is the first and only choice of the 
Republicans of Illinois for the other Seftatorial 
seat. Mr. Douglas declares his purpoge to 
stump the State in his own behalf, and says, if 
he fails, it will he the first time that he ever 
failed where he appealed to the people. The 
following estimate of the division of the vaters 
is probably that af an ardent Republican : 
Republicans (including ~ Fillmore 

Americans of 1856) - = = 140,000 
Administration Democrats - += 60,000 
Douglas Democrats - + — + 76,000 
Estimated Republican majority over 

all - : : ae : - 46,000 

Senator Seward is to deliver the 4th of July 
oration in Rome, New York, 


Vallandigham, who got elected to Congress 
over Lewis Campbell be the gee of a Demo- 
cratic majority in the House of Representatives, 
rather dreads to launch out before the people, 
on even the English subterfuge, and intimates 
that he shall embrace Douglas, and get the 
Little Giant to doa trifle of stumping for pim— 
two very improbable event, 08 allandigham 
isn’t amart enough t6 do any such thing, or 
Donglas enough at leisure to meddle in such 
aan eaniael 

Gerard Stith, the newly elected Mayor of New 
ee was installed into the office on Mon- 


Col. Anderson, one of Walker’s filibuster lieu- 
tenants, left New Orleans for New York on the 
Memphis, Hinson has just elect- 


20th. 
ity of 
edn Pree yor by a large majority. 





is a grandson of old 


gncestry yell preserved. 
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re-election to Congress. The leading Demo-: 


had g 


miles from Albion, Orleang county, 


Washington, being 18 


The Ohio Statesman has crawfished back to 
Cox, the “ sunset” Representative of the Colum- 
bus district, and now gays that if knows of no 
Opposition in the Democratic. ranks to his re- 
nomination. It will have reason to know of op- 
position to his re-election in the ranks of the 
peopl . Sam Galloway will turn the tables on 

successor with great ease. 

It would not be surprising if James B. Gar- 
denhire, the “ Free-Labor ”’ Mayor of Jefferson 
city, Missouri, is retarned to Congress in the 
election next August, since the opposition seem 
determined to have it eo. There are now three 
candidates against himn—Woodson, American, 
and present member; Judge Ryland, renegade 
Bentonite, and now flerce for Lecompton; and 
Gen. BR. Smith, “Union,” knowing “ no 
South, no ” &c., and nothing in fact but 
hatred to Black Republicanism. Mr. Garden- 
hire’s election be a happy circumstance, 
and we hope the opposition dogs will continue 
to tear one another until after the election, to 
that end. Mr. G. is a man of brains, courage, 


and public experience, and would do credit to 
himeelf, his and the country, in Con- 
gress. 


.. The Washington correspondent of the New 
York Tri*une discusses Mr. Buchanan's health 
and some of his peculiarities of administration, 
as follows : 

“ The President is really worn out and sick, 
and begins to feel his years seriously. He is 
badgered unmercifully, and the practice which 
he has inaugurated, of appropriating the whole 
patronage, in almost every shape and form, 
necessarily tends to augment his perplexities 
and to increase the demands upon his time. 
At his “ge, Mr. Puchanan is unequal to these 
cares and harassing importunities ; but the love 
of power, and the habit of receiving daily in- 
cense and homage, seem to have so far com- 
pensated for the peralties which they involved. 
Conatitutionally phlegmatic, he does not feel 
as most men would do under such appeale, and 
treats them in the most systematic manner, as 
if no consideration but that of personal policy 
was at stake, and it required deliberation to 
weigh carefully all the operating influences. 
Much comment was lately excited on the Demo- 
cratic side of the Senate, upon discovering that 
all the recent diplomaitc nominations were 
drawn up in the handwriting of the President. 
Whether it was his desire to relieve a clerk in 
the Department of-State of this duty, or it was 
an adroit method of surprising his Cabinet, has 
not yet been ascertained, though the latter is 
supposed probable, since it is well understood 
that they were never consulted. He will prob- 
ably retreat to the Soldiers’ Asylum, which he 
occupied ‘last summer. The doctor thinks he 
- all the marked symptoms of chills and 
‘ever. 


Yesterday morning, a little child in this city 
commenced crying without any apparent cause, 


.its cries were succeeded by screams. The pa- 
rents of the child looked into its mouth, and 
discovered, near its throat, a needle sticking 
into its tongue, in such a position that it was 
evident that it had come from the stomach. 
The mother then remembered that, a day or 
two before, she had given her work-basket, con- 
taining a needle-book, to the child, to play with. 
An examination revealed the fact that the nee- 
dles were gone. An emetic was given the 
child, and it has vomited several needles from 
its stomach, which may or may not be all. At 
any rate, the child is better to-day. This inci- 
dent should serve as a caution to mothers to 
keep such things out of the reach of their chil- 
dren.— Hartford Press. 


The highest honor of the old University of 
Cambridge, England,, that of “senior wran- 
gler,” has been taken by Morris Birkbeck Pell, 
son of Gilbert T. Pell, of New York—the only 
instance in which this high academic distinc- 
tion has been obtained by an American. 


Edward Moxon, the poets’ publisher at Lon- 
don, and the friend of Lamb, Rogers, and Barry 
Cornwall, bas lately died. 


The Michigan Historical Society has received 
from Lima a veritable scrap of the mort cloth 
or shroud of Pizarro, the Spanish conqueror. 


Miss Burdett Coutts has placed at the dispo- 
sal of the Bishop of Capetown a sum of £500, 
which the Bishop will apply to the commence- 
ment of a fund for the support of a college for 
the sons of native African chiefs. 


~The London Illustrated News has the follew- 
ing reference to the case of Mr. Charles Dick- 
ens : 

“ A great author has this week thought it 
necessary to appeal in print to his fellow au- 
thors against certain scandals — stupid, foul, 
and lying enough—which nobody of name be- 
lieved for a single moment. An appeal from 
such @ quarter.should not bé made in vain; we 
therefore (unnecessarily) acknowledge his ap- 
peal, and, knowing his noble natare—knowing 
the facts (better still)—appeal to him in print 
to forget the follies of malice and envy, and 
rely as before on the well-assured affection of 
his many friends, who know how incapable his 
hature is of aught that is mean—of aught that 
is contrary to truth and to his own writings. 
And the public (the world) is of our opinion.” 


The Auburn Advertiser learns that the resi- 
dence of Mr. 8, A. Goodwin, of Detroit, former- 
ly of Auburn, was struck by lightning on 
Thursday morning of last week. The inmates 
of the house were alarmed by a tremendous 
crash, and falling of mirrors, pictures, plaster, 
and timbers, and, on springing from their beds 
and procuring lights found the house literally 
in ruins. Mirrors were dashed in pieces, plas- 
ter was shaken from every room, windows were 
broken, and the chimney was split from top to 
bottom, and shingles, clapboards, and bricks, 
scattered into the streets. The family were 
obliged to vacate their house immediately. 
The escape from injury of every member of 
the family was providential. The bed from 
which Mr. and. Mrs. Goodwin rushed on hear- 
ing the concussion was immediately filled with 
timbers, which would have crushed them had 
they remained 6 moment longer, The injury 
to the furniture is considerable, and the house 
is very badly damaged. The lightning, af.er 
playing ite various pranks, made its exit by 
running through a sword cane, and splitting it 
neatly into two pieces, then following the wire 
of the door bell out of doors into the ground. 


What is Napoleon about? is now thé great 
question in Europe. He is augmenting his army 
and navy to @ most extraordinary extent, and 
evidently contemplates some great warlike ad- 
venture. The circumstance gives much un. 
easiness to the Cabinets of Europe, agd the 
Koglish especially are troubled with uncom 
fortable gpeculations and surmises. I: is hinted 
by several Paris correspondents that Napoleon 
is about to follow up Monsieur Belly’s-negotia- 
tions in Central America by taking formal 
ion of that important portion of the 
continent ; and that if oar Goyegnment objcc's 
and resists, he is yegdy to fight, and on the 
whole would rather like to have a brush with 
us. These hints of war hardly afford a basis 
for a sensgtion in this lezy weather, but there 
is quite as muck probability of a war with 
France en the Nicaragua question as there has 
been of a contest with England on the right of 
search. 


We leara that a petition is to be presented 
to the city government, that 4 ton or twa of ice 
be put into the yy ay a ganedt ays 
1 in order ) may ac: 
conole rg ice vue without further ex- 
ry Fourth uly it is proposed to 
ag in @ amall o of Riven oad a few 
hogsheads of rum aol sugar.— Boston Post. 


A man in North Carolina has lately been 
sentenced to three years’ imprisonment and a 
fine of $4,000 for forging asa claims. For 
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one day last week. Several lambs had been 
lost from the farm of William Gage, and were 
sup to have been killed by dogs, until the 
eagle was seen to drop one of firstlings of 


was deposited in the carcase, and 
bird of libecty again yidled ts bis see” 
the poison slew him. 


A Yankee confidence msn, calling himself 
A. Maxwell, has been making a successful 
tour through Toronto and some other Canadian 
towns, negotiating for real estate, borrowing 
small sums of money in advance of expected 
remittances, lionizing in the best society, and 
cones the marriageable young ladies. Im- 
mediately upon being suspected, he left for this 
side of the line. 


Notwithstanding the imitations, and many 
other medicines in the market pretending to 
answer the same purpors, yet the sale of Perry 
Davis’s Pain Killer is more than the whole of 
them put together. It is one of the few arti- 
cles that are just what they pretend to be. 
Try it.— Brunswick Telegrayh. 18 


MARKETS. 


BALTIMORE MARKET. 
Carefully prepared to Tuesday, June 29, 1958. 
a e-em + + + $4.37 @ 4.25 
ur, City Mills - - 4.00 @ 4.25 
Rye Flour 4 P 








“ aS 3.50 


Corn Meal - 3.25 
Wheat, white 1.10 
Wheat, red - 1.00 
Corn, white - : 74 
Corn, yellow 14 
Rye, Pennsylvania 70 
Rye, Virginia - - - - - - 65 
oe Seat and Virginia. 36 
Oats, Pennsylvania - - - - 38 G 
CloverSeed ----+- - 450@ 
Timothy Seed - - - - - - 250@ 
Hay, Timothy - - - 16.00 @20.00 
Opp- +--+ +s « 1 @ 
P ee . . . 1,30 (a e 40 
Bacon, Shoulders -. - 64@ 
Bacon, Sides - : . 8i@ 
Bacon, Hams - - - “ 9@ 
Pork, Meas- - - - - + - 17.00 @I7. 
Pork, Prime - - - 13.75 @14.25 
Beef, Mess - - - - 17.00 
Lard, in barrels - 10 @ 
in kegs Toe 1ld@ 
Wool, Unwashed - 00 @ 
Wool, Washed- - . 00 € 
Wool, Pulled - - - - 00 @ 
Wool, Fleece, common - - 00 @ 
Wool, Fleece, fine + - - 00 G 
Wool, Choice Merino *“_- @« 00 C: 
Butter, Western, in kegs 123@ 
Butter, Roll . . . - . 16 q 
eege - = = #+ # « . 93@ 
Coffee,Rio- » »- + - + + I1@ 
Coffee, Java + - . - W6bG@ 


Carefully prepared to Tuesday, June 29, 1858. 
NEW YORK MARKET. 


Flour, State brands - - - - $3.90 @ 380 
Flour, State brands, extra- - 4.00 @ 4.10 


Flour, Western - - + +--+ 3.85 @ 400 
Flour. Southern eo a: 2.1 ¢ “« 4.50 (a 4.75 
Rye Flor ---. +. + 3,00 @ 337 
Corn Meal» -.- - + += 3.40 (@ 3.30 
Wheat, white es © « « «= 7,05 1.10 
Wheat,red- - - +--+ + 883 89 
Corn, white 7 - . . . V1 "5 
Corn, yellow e . . . . . 73 77 
Rye -- - . 71 71 
Oate - - - ° ée0s 44 45 
Clover Seed - 700 8 00 
Timothy Seed 2.12 2 373 
Hay - * a . . . 45 50 
Hops - a ee he wk we 4 7 
Bacon, Shoulders .- ~:~. 6 6% 
Bacon, Sides - - + +--+ - #10 00 
Bacon, Hams . sos ee q4 13 
Pork, Mess + + «= - - «© 16.75 @16 85 
Pork, Prime - 14.10 @14.20 
Ds 2 « « » «+ e 11.00 wate 
Lard, in barrels . 7 . . . 103 10% 
Lardinkegs +--+ ++ 104@ 211 
Butter, Western - - + - - 10 17 
Butter,State . - +--+ +--+ 13 18 
Gheese © © © «© ew ew wo 4 8 


Coffee, Rio- - - + = + 
Coffee, Java - +--+ ++ - 16 16 
Wool, Unwashed - - - + + 00 00 
Wool, Washed- - - +--+ + 00 00 
Wool, Pulled - - +--+ 00 00 
Wool, Fleece,common- - - 00 60 
Wool, Fleece, fine - - - - 00 00 


Iron, Scotch, Pig- - - - + 28.00 @28.50 
Lime, Rockland - - - - - 1,00 0.00 
Lime, common - - 80 00 





DR. AYER’S MEDICINES. 


Fulton applied steam to the great practical uses of the 
age; Morse has brought galvanism to be the daily ser- 
vant of millions of men; Newton unravelled the mazes 
ofthe stars, and made their motions the marincr’s guide 
on the trackless ocean. What these men have dene in 
their department, Dr. Ayer does in medicine. He turns 
the great discoveries in Science and Physics to use in 
the cure of disease, and makes the occult discoveries of 
the great chemists available for the wants of every-day 
life. His medieines, for the low prices at which they are 
sold, bring within the reach of every man the best wis- 
dom and the best skill of modern times.— Wilmington 
(Del.) Statesman. 





P. | ‘ 

METHUEN, Ma§8s., Aug. 26, 1957. 
GENTLEMEN: * * * I have had occasion to use your 
Pain Killer very frequently, during my residence in Bur- 
mah, and have found it a very useful medicine. I did no! 
think I could visit the jungles without it In eases of 
cholic, diarrhea, and cholera, the Pain Killer gives speedy 
relief, and for many other ailments I have found it bene- 
ficial. Itis becoming popular in Burmah, among the na- 
lives as well as Eyropeans. I always carry it with me 
for my own benefit and the good of the people where | 
£0. Sincerely yours, M. H. BIXBY. 
Messrs. Perry Davis & Son. 
The Rev. H. i, Van Me‘er, writing from Bassein, Bur- 
mah, says: “ ‘The Karens praige it very highly indeed. 1 
cannot conceive how a si ‘gle medicine could betier mee 
their pecu!iar ailments and habits than does your Pain 
Killer. We are now using it freely in our family, and 
find its excellent qual ties confirmed with each renewed 
trial. Please send me 400 bottles by first opportnnity.” 
Sold by all medicine dealers. 
For sale in Washington by William Ballantyne, book- 
seller, Seventh street. 9 





CARLISLE WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, 
Cumberland County, Pa. 

HIS well-knowa Monntaia Resort, situated in Cum 
berland county, Pa., five miles northeast of Carlisle, 
will be open for visiters on the 20th of June. 

‘The waters of these Springs are highly impregnated 
with minerals, and are superior for drinking and bathing 
Accomodations large. 

Fare from Philadelphia to Carlisle, $9.35 ; from Balti- 
more to Carlisie? $3.10. Visitess leaving Philadelphia or 
Baltimore in the morpjng train agrive at the Springs at 


For furthes information, address the Proprietors, 
OWEN & CHANDLER, 
Carlisle Springs, Pa. 
REFERENCES. 
Jahn C. Da Costa, Esq., Thomas C. Percival, Esq., 
eo 
Alex. Kirkland, Esq, William Renshaw, Esq , Balti- 


more. 
Jacob Gideon, Esq., Richard Wallach, Esq , Washing- 
ton. 600 





AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
"FOR THE RAPID CURE OF 
Goughs, Se hoe 
Whoo) Coug 9 ma, — 
facipiont Censametion. : 


Th h a trial of many years, and through ever 
nation of civilized men, Ayer’s C Pectoral has hee: 
found to afford more relief, and te cure more cases of pu' 
monary disease, than any other remedy known to man 
kind. Cases of apparently settled consumption have bee) 
cured by it, and thousands of sufferers who were deemec 
beyond the reach of human aid have been restored « 
their friends and usefulness, to sound health and the er 
joyment of life, by this all-powerful artido.e to disease 
of the lungs and ron Mere a cold had settled on th: 
lungs. The dry hae ing cough, the glassy eye, and th 
pale, thiq, features of him who was lately lusty an 
strong, Ww isper to all but him, Consumprion. He rie: 
everything; but the disease is gnawing at his vitals, an 
shows its fatal symptoms more and more over all hi 
frame. He is taxing the Cherry Pectorq| now; it ha: 
stopped his cough, and made his byeathing easy; hi 
sleep is sound at night; hig ay cmnied returns, and with: 
his strength. The ast whieh pierced bis side is broke: 
Scarcel neghborhood can be found which has m 
e fiving rophy like this,to shadow forth the virtue 
which have won for the Cherry Pectoral an impcrishab!: 
renown. But its usefulness does not end here. Nay,) 
accomplishes more by prevention thax guse. The coun! 
less colds and coughs which jj eye: are the seed whic 





would have ripened i dtul harvest of incurabi 
diseases. Infiy dioup ; chitis, H — — 

tations 0 te 
WT aes and Sacity oceed by t a Cherry Pectoral if take 


ungs are easily cured by the ¢ F 
ih season. Every family should have it by them, an 
they will find it an invaluable ction from the insic- 
ious prowler (he daping lan - — A eon eee fron 
many @ . ting la! ny ¢ home. 

A Y veionina evr ~oh oF inane facts, with directici, 
Ox {realment of each laint, may be found i 
rg American Almanac, whieh we publish tore: 
ions. a seatter broadeast over the earth, 1 
order that the sick everywhere may have before them ux 
information it eon! 


gine generally have them for distribution gratis, and als 


= 


ns. Druggists and dealers in med) 
these remedies, prepared by Dr. J. U. AY ER 
Frastienl and Analytical Chemist, Lowell, Mass., an 


C., F. Brow: 





ld by Z. D. Gilman, Washington, D. 
Philadelphia, and by all ; 


An eagle was killed near Fisherville, N. H., | 
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PREPARE FOR THE FALL ELECTIONS. 


The National Republican Association desire 
to call the attention of the opponents of the 


the flock from a tall tree top. Some strychnine | present Administration to the importance cf a 


thorough and systematic circulation and di:tri- 


appetite, | bution of tracts, speeches, and essays, bearing 
| upon the important questions now agitating the 


country. 

With this view, they have issued, and will 
continue to publish, from time to time, the most 
important speeches which have been and shall 
be delivered or written. 

We trust that all who are interested in de- 
feating the Pro Slavery or Administration Purty 
in the approaching fall elections, will purchase 

ese documents for gratuitous circulation 
among their friends and neighbors. The A:so- 
ciation are a for documents for gratu- 
itous circulation to &n extent far beyond their 
some, pyen > cuenmetanses, and ag 

gress is about to adjourn, we a 1 to the 
friends of the cause throughout the per States 
to take this work upon themselves, and see that 
their several localities are fully supplied » ith 
pre or kind of documents. Hertolore, this 

has been done by the Members of Con. 
gress at their own expense, but after the ad- 
journment of Congress this responsibity wil 
devolve upon other friends of the cause. 
The very low price at which these documents 
are furnished, which is much less than the cost 
of publishing and enveloping, owing to the fact 
that the Association is conducted solely on the 
voluntary principle, puts it within the reach o 
every one to aid in their distribution. 
B. B. Fruncu, President. 

L. CiepHans, Secretary. 


CIRCULATE THE DOCUMENTS. 
The National Republican Association at 
Washington, D. C., are prepared to furnish, 
both to clubs and individuals, the following list 
of dccuments, at the rates and prices annexe 1 


At 75 cents per 100 copies, enveloped and f: ee 
of postage. 

P. King, N. Y.: The Rights of the People of Kansas, 

E. B. Pottle, N. Y.: Kansas—The Lecompton Cons 
stitution. 

“ A. P. Granger, N. Y: Kansas—The Lecompion 

Constitution. 

“ A.B. Olin, N. Y.: Admission of Kansas. . 

“ L. 8. Foster, Conn.: The Rights of White Men Vin- 

~ dicased. 

S$. Dean, Conn.: Kansas—Slavery—The Lecomp' ona 
Constitution. 


Hon 
“ 


J. A. Bingham, Ohio: The Lecompton Conspirac y. 
Do. Kansas Conference Bill. 
« P. Bliss. Ohio: Citizenship: State Citizenship, G -a- 
eral Citizenship. 
‘ Senator Wade, Ohio: They “ Stoop to Conquer ;* 
or, The English Swindle. 
J.R. Giddings, Ohio: The Conflict between R:¢ li- 
girus Truths and American Infidelity. 
H. L. Dawes, Mass.: The Lecompton Constitution 
founded neither in Law nor the Wil’ of the Peop e. 
“ E. Thayer, Mzss.: The Suicide of Slavery. 
A. Burlingame, Mess.: An Appeal to Patriots 
against Fraudand Disunion. 
J. Buffinton, Mass.: Kansas--The Lecompton Cca- 
stitution. 
“ N. Abbott, Me.: The Lecompton Constitution. 
“ F. H. Morse, Me.: The President’s Lecompion Meg 


sage. 
“ “PD. Ki:gore, Ind.: Kansas—The Lecompton Const: a+ 
tion. * 

“ James Wilson, Ind : The Admission of Kaneas. 

“ D. W.C. Leach, Mich.: The Amistad Case—NV en 
not Recognised as Proper.y by the Constitutio::. 

J. Collamer, Vermont: On Tue Kansas Conference 
Committee ~— 

“ J.J. Crittenden, Ky.: The Kansas Conference Bill 

“ M. J. Parrott, Kansas: The Lecomptop Consti u- 

tion. 

Collamer’s Minority Report. 

The Democratic Protest Aagainst the Lecompton 
Fraud—Hon. E. P. Stanton, Hon. G. Bancroft, Hi n. 
T. L. Harris, Hon. J. Hickman, Hon. R J. Wath: r, 
and Gov. Wise of Vi-gimia. 

The Democratic Meeting at Philadelphia, Feb. 8 
1858—Speech of F. P. Stanton, and Letter of Guv. 


Walker. 
At $1.25 per 100 copies, enveloped and free of 
postage. 
Hen. 8. A. Douglas, Ill.: Kansas—Lecompton Conve ne 
ton 


“ 
“ 


J.P. Hale, N. H.: Kansas and the Supreme Court. 
H. Wilson, Mass.: The President’s Lecompton Mesy 


sage. 

“« &. Wilson, Mass.: Are Working Men Slaves? 

“ J. Dixon, Conn.: Admission of Kansas 

“ —H. Bennett, N. Y.: Kanaas and 8 avery. 

R. E. Fenton N. Y.: Designs of the Sinve Powen 

J. Thompson, N. Y.: The Admission of Kansas. 

W.H Seward, N.Y : Freedom in Kansas. 

“ W. H. Seward, N. Y.: Closing Speech on the Kan! 
sas Question. i 

Z. Chandler, Mich. : Kansas—Lecompton Constiras 

tion. 7 

C. Durkee, Wis.: The Lecompton Conspiracy. 

S. Colfax, Ind.: Kansas—Levompton Constitution! 

C. Case, Ind.: The President’s Special Message. 

“ J. Bell, Tenn.: The Admission of Kansas. 

The Kansas Question—The Minority Report of Commit 
tee of Fifteen. 

The Frauds in Kansas Illustrated—Hon. F. P. Stanton, at 
the Chinese Assembly Rooms, N. Y. 


At $1.75 per 100 copies, enveloped and free of 

postage. 

Hon. W. P. Fersenden, Me.: The President’s Lecomptea 

Message. 
“ D. Clark, N. H.: Kansas—The Law of Slavery. 
“  F. P. Blair, Mo.: The Acquisition of Central Amers 
ica. Price $2.25 per 100 copies. 

The Progress of Slavery in the UniteuStates—George M. 
Weston. Price 25 cents per copy, five copies $1, fifty 

copies $8, one hundred copies $15. 


In the German Language. 
Ai 75 cents per 100 copies, enveloped and free 
of postage. 


Hon. P. King, N Y.: The Rights of the People, of K ! 
* J. Hickman, Pa.: Kansas—The Leconapton Costs 


tution. 
At $1.25 per 100 copies, enveloyed and free of 
postage. 
Hon. 8. A. Douglas, Ill.: Kansas—The Lecompton Cons 


stitution. 
. W. H. Seward, N. ¥.: Freedom in Kansas. 
- do. 0, The English Bill. 
H. Wilson, Mats.: Are Working Men Slaves? 
All orders should be addressed to 
L CLEPHANE, 
Secre‘ary National Republican Ay sociation; 
Washington, D. C, 


AGENTS WANTED, 


N New York and the Western States, to sell LYONS 
_ PATENT COPPER LIGHTNID G RODS, manu‘ac- 
tured by J. MARSH & CO, Lockport, New York. 
For terms, inquire of Manufacturers. 
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30,000 ACRES OF LAND FOR SALE. 


‘> undersigned has entered, and is now entering 
Government lands, in Missouri and elsewhere, to the 
amount of 30,000 acres, which he will sell on twelve 
months credit. Notes, well secured, ten per cent. inier- 
es’, will be taken. Terms, $500 for 320 acres, $300 ‘oe 
160 acres—no less than 160 will be sold on these terms. 
Send in your notes immediately, and Wa ranie Deis, 


with certificates of entry, will be returned. Address 
JOSEPH C. TILTON, 
597 Olive, Ohio. 








LL Friends of Imbecile and Feeble-Minded Childran, 
please procure Circular, gratis, of 


Dr. GEORGE BROWN, 


£97 Barre, Massachusetts. 





ONE THOUSAND AGENTS WANTED. 
OR particulars, send stamp. 


C. P. WHITTEN, 


597 Lowell, Massachusetts. 





FIVE HUNDRED YOUNG MEN WANTED, 


NDUCEMENTS are offered to active men, which vili 
enable them to make from $2 to $5 per day by sel.ing 

our Publications. One Agent is wanted in every Ceuaty 

of the United States. Send for full particulars. Ad4<ese 

the old established 

BOOK AGENTS’ AND PEDLERS’ HEADQUARTERS, 

LEARY & GETZ, Publishers, 
No. 224 North Second street, Philadelphia, 


DYSPEPSIA AND FITS. 


D*; TRACY DELORME, the great curer of Consump- 
tion, was for severa! years so badly afflicted by Dys- 
pepsia that for a part of the time he -was confibed to his 
bed. He was qpenmely eured by a prescription fure 
nished him by a young c ov ee Ore girl. This prescrip- 
tion, given by a mere child while in a state of ti ance, 
has cured everybody. who has taken it, never havi 

tailed once. Itis equally as sure in cases of Fits ~y | 
Dyspepsia. The ingredients may be found in any drug 
store I will send this valuabie prescription to any per- 
son, on the ae Y of one stamp to pay postage. A «ress 
Dr. TRACY DELORME, Great Curer ot Consumption, 
New York Post Office. 587 


FIVE THOUSAND AGENTS WANTED 4 


sell four new inventions. Agents have made: ver 
#25 000 on one—better than al! other similar a;.en- 








cies Send four stamps, and get eighty pages paticul ars, 
gratis. RPHRAIM B 


’ 
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Lowell, Massachasett «. 
A RARE CHANCE FOR BOOK BUYEKS, 


Catalogues Sent Free. 


COMPLETE Classified Catalogue of Books, in 
every department of Literature, Containing he 
Greatest Inc to Purch 8, can be obtained oy 
sending your address to F 
G. G. EVANS, Publisher, 

439 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 











£99 





NY Information thankfully received of Cnarr@ 
A Jessop by his patents and friends, York, Pa. 
June 17, 1853. 





NOTICE. 


OR SALE, PatentState or States Rights, granted to 
John E. Clokey, of Washington, D.C, for the term 
of fourteen years from the 30th of March, 1858, for isn- 
provement in opening and closing outside window blinds 
and shutters from the inside, without raising the sa: a. 
The blind is opened and firmly held against the face of 
the weather-boarding or wall so as to exclude all _—? 
or shaking by the wnd [1 is done much easier a 
with greater control over the blind than in the usual woy 
of raising the sash. It adds greatly to the strength of t)-e 
blind or shutier, andis an ornament to the inside window 
sillor seat. They are as readily put in ol asin new e 
i rames. 
“iThe Aer improvement may he manufactured of east, 
malleable, or rough iron, braga, or gutta percha. The a - 
tention of hardware maqyfeeturers and the ade genera: 
ly is invited to the ajeve. All builders and others who 
nave examined it, express their entire satisfaction, a» d 
believe that it will require a vigorous supply 10 equal the 
demand, fgom the fact that they can be made at prices ta 
uit all. The above will be sold on very reasonable 
terms. Apply ta the Pe OTT 


OHN E. CLOKEY, 





dealers in medicine everywhere. 


599 Washington City, D. C, 
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WASHINGTON, D. ¢. 


PACIFIC RAILROAD. — 
SPEECH OF HON, F. P. BLAIR, JR., 


OF MISSOURT, 
IN THE HOUSE. OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


May 25, 1858. 





The House being in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union— : 

Mr, BLAIR said: . 

Mr. CuHaikMaNn: I have risen to offer 
thy views on what I conceive to be a sub- 

ject of transcendent interest tothe whole 
country, and ‘especially to my own con- 
stituents. T allude to the question of a 
great continental railread, from the Mis- 
sissippi valley to the Pacific ocean. And 
in the outset, I desire to meet an objection 
which is much insisted on by those even 
who hold themselves out as the friends of 
this great work; but which, if admitted,’ 
is latal eto any work ‘which will falfil the 
conditions of a continental railegad, in its 
broad and national. sense, and ogmpel us 
to content ourselves with a toad: sectional, 
and not national, in its location, and which, 
whilst it will subserve the interests of that 
section of the country in which it is lo-, 
cated, is but little, if any, better than the 
transit routes across the Central American 
isthmus; it will be useless to the country 
at large, and therefore cannot in any sense 
be considered a national enterprise worthy 
of being undertaken by the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 

The objection to which I refer, and 
which has been insisted upon so much by 
those who hold themselves forth as the 
friends of a continental road, is, that it is 
impracticable to construct a railroad north 
of the thirty-fifth parallel of latitude, be- 
tween the Mississippi river and the Pacific 
ocean; and there are thosé who go so far 
as to assert the impracticability of any 
route north of the thirty-second parallel. 

The alleged impracticability of any route 
north of the lines I have named, is based 
upon the difficulties said to exist in the 
face of the country to be ‘traversed, and 
the obstacles interposed by the climate. | 
hope to be able to dispose of both of these 
objections: in a way that will be entirely 
satisfactory to the country, and to show 
that there is no natural obstacle, which 
may not be easily ovetcome, to the con- 
struction of a road which will traverse the 
centre of the continent, upon a line sus- 
ceptible of settlement and cultivation 
throughout its whole extent, and which 
will equally accommodate the people of 
all sections of the Union, and-thus fulfil 
every condition required to make it a 
great continental highway, which can 
justly claim the power of the nation for 
its construction. 

I contend that there is no greater fal- 
lacy than the assertion that the line known 
as the central route is impracticable for a 
railroad, or, indeed, that any of the routes 
which have been spoken of in the last few 
years are impracticable. The assertion 
originated, doubtless, in the rivalry between 
the various routes proposed, and has been 
propagated, as I shall show, unfairly by 
those whose duty it was to examine and 
report truthfully in regard to all. So far 
- from its being true that there is any natu- 
ral obstacle which renders the central 
route impracticable, it is perfectly notori- 
ous that from the time that a route to the 
Pacific became a necessity, it has been the 
~ only route which has been used. It was 
the route by which the emigrants to Ore- 
gon reached that Territory ; and by it the 
golden State of California was peopled 
with such unexampled rapidity that it has 
been regarded as a marvel of progress. 
Never, in the history of mankind, has 
such an empire arisen from the wilderness 
as has grown up in the last decade upon 
the shores of the Pacific; and the living 
stream of population which has made this 
empire has poured across the continent 
upon that belt of territory known as the 
“central route,” without aid or protection 
from the General Government, and indeed 
without a road except that which was 
made by nature. More recently, our armies 
have marched across, and found no ob- 
stacle; even the army of Colonel John- 
ston might have proceeded to its destina- 
tion, but for the destruction of the grass 
by the Mormons, and the artificial barri- 
cades with which they have defended the 
passes of the mountains. Where were 
the obstacles so. much spoken of when 
_ these thousands of unprotected emigrants, 

without other food for their horses and 
cattle than the natural forage of the coun- 
try, its grasses, crossed these plains and 
the passes which -pierce its chains of 
mountains? and why did they roll across 
the central route, in preference to the 
much-vaunted routes on the thirty-fifth 
and thirty-second parallels? B&cause they 
only wished to accomplish their journey, 
and had no political objects to accomplish. 

But it may be, and indeed has been, 
answered, that those emigrants crossed the 
central route in the summer season; and 
that few have undertaken it in winter, 
when, as it is alleged, it is utterly impass- 
able on account of snow. In comparing 
this route with those of the thirty-fifth and 
thirty-second parallels, it might be suffi- 
cient to reply that no emigrant has passed 
over either of these routes, either in win- 
ter or summer; and the condemnation 
would thus apply to all alike. But a bet- 
ter reply is, that the summer season is the 
best for the ovérland journey; and for 
that reason the emigration’ selects that 
season, and the central as the best route. 
The objection to this route-on the ground 
that it is obstructed by snows has, how- 
ever, been so industriqusly and persist- 
ently urged ds to require some attention. 
I call the attention of the House to the 
fact that the climate of the western part 
of this continent, like the western parts of 
the continent of Europe, is much milder 
than that of the eastern.part. Italy, which 

is semi-ttopical in its climate, is in the 
same latitude as New England; and the 
winter climate of Oregon, on the Pacific, 
which is in the latitude of Maine, is as 
mild as the winter climate of the Caro- 
linas on the Auantic, In forming a judg- 
ment, therefore, of the climate of the 
mountain regions on the western part of 
this continent, there are many circum- 
stances to be considered, and which must 
enter into our calculations, without which, 
our conclusions will necessarily be erro- 
neous. 

At this point I shall call the attention 
of the House to a map of the “ isothermal 
line in North America, as determined by 
the Smithsonian Institution,” and pub- 


of Virginia, who said, the other day, in 


winter climate of the thirty-seventh paral- 
lel on the Atlantic, strikes the Pacific at 
| the forty-ninth parallel, and runs through 
| the mountain region of the West from the 
| forty-first to the forty-ninth parallel. The 
summer climate of Charleston corresponds 
with the summer climate of the- western 
mountains in the forty-fourth parallel of 
latitude. These lines, however, do not 
show the actual climate of the mountains, 
for that is modified by the elevation of the 
mountains themselves. Professor Henry, 
in the Memoir on ‘Meteorology, explana- 
tory of this map, contained in the same 
work, and on page 483, speaking of these 
lines, says: - é 

“They do not, however, in all cases, exhibit 
the actual temperature of the surface, for, in 
order to show their relations, and render them 
comparable With ‘each other, and ‘with similar 
lines in other parts of the world, it is necessary 
that the observed ‘temperature in elevated posi- 
tions.should be reduced: to the level of the sea ; 
and, in the construction of«this map; allowance 
has consequently been made for: decreasing tem- 
perature of” one degrée’for every: tliree hundred 
and thirty-three feetefaltitude. The map, there- 
fore, will present,to the eyg the lines, along which 
= ——s of he ott would be equal = 
the perio i e the 
pei arr tae Rees a air. 
brought down to'the levelofthe sea." -* * * 
“These «lines, at a glange,vexhibit. remarkable 
curvatures, particularly in. the western. portion 
of the United States, indicating a greatincrease 
of temperature in this region beyond that of the 
eastern and middle portion.” 

It may be fairly estimated, from this’ 
data, and from experience of travellers, 
that the highest elevations in the great 
mountain region on the line of the central 
route, do not give a greater degree of cold 
in winter than is experienced in the New 
England States. Shall it be said that any 
‘difficultieS, by reason of cold-or snow, éan 
be found in any part of New England to 
the construction or operation of railreads ? 
There are probably more railroads in suc- 
cessful operation in New England than 
in any other part of the United States, of 
similar extent. It is singular, but no less 
true, that the further north you go in the- 
United States, and the more snow you 
encounter, the more railroads: you find. 
This may be accounted for on different 
grounds, not necessary to mention here ; 
but.it is, nevertheless, a complete answer 
to all the noise and nonsense we have 
heard about the impossibility of building’ 
und operating a railroad upon the central 
route, on account of snow and cold. 
Away with this pretext! The snows of 
Russia, which overwhelmed Napoléon’s 
victorious army of five hundred thousand 
men, and annihilated his power in the 
hour of triumph, does not impede the 
railroad between Moscow and St. Peters- 
burgh; and, sir, it is idle and. foolish to 
say that we shall,not be able to find men 
both willing and capable of constructing 
and. operating a railroad on the great lines 
of commerce through our continent. I 
repeat once more, that there is no physi- 
cal obstruction, and none occasioned by 
the character of the climate, which makes 
the central route impracticable. But it is 
not'to be denied that there is a great and 
formidable obstruction, and one which, 
for the present, I fear is insurmountable. 
This formidable and only difficulty is the: 
so-called Democratic organization, or its 
representative, the present so-called Dem- 
ocratic Administration. “So long as this 
organization is represented by an Admin- 
istration—that is, so long as the so-called 
Democratic party is in power—this nation 
will have no continental railroad. We 
might as well make up our minds to this; 
and if we want such a road, we must first 
put our hands to the work of breaking 
down this organization, driving it from 
power, and thus remove the only ob- 
struction which prevents the accomplish- 
ment of the greatest enterprise in the 
world; which will enrich the nation be- 
yond the power of computation; which is 
to add to its strength, and bind us to our 
sister States of the Pacific with “ hooks of 
steel.” f 
I have said that the so-called Demo- 
cratic party, or Administration, was the 
obstruction, and the only one, to building 
a central and therefore a national highway 
to the Pacific ocean. I will make-good-. 
iny words by proofs. It is well known 
that a majority of the members of that 
party are hostile on principle to the Pacific 
railroad, and their feeling upon this sub- 
ject may be gathered trom Senator Mason, 


answer to a question of Mr. Gwin, that he 
would rather lose California and our Pa- 
cific possessions, than sacrifice the prin- 
ciple upon which he opposed the con- 
struction of the Pacific railroad. 
Mason is one of the representative men | 
of the Southern party which dominates 
the Democratic organization and gives it 
law. These men will vote for no railroad 
to the Pacific whieh is not, in fact, a 
Southefn road; and some of them, I be- 
lieve, will not even vote far a Southern 
road, unless it shall be built south of our 
territories, and in some foreign country. 
Nor will -they allow the party with which 
they act to place itself in a position to 
support any national road. ; 

Mr. WRIGHT, of Georgia. To what 
party does the gentleman from Missouri 
refer, when he says that there is a party 
organized in this country to build a rail- 
road through the southern section of the 
country, and only through the southern 
section of the country ? - 
Mr. BLAIR. The gentleman did not 
understand me. «I said that the party to 
which the gentleman belongs is opposed, 
upon principle, to the construction of any 
railroad, unless it should ‘pass through the 
southern part of the continent, and very’ 
far south at that, snccney 

Mr. WRIGHT, of Georgia. I under- 
stand that the President of the United 
States put his recommendation of that 
route upon the’ ground that it was the 


Mr. |.to build the Pacific railroad between some. 


central route was. to he surveyed by Col, . 


Fremont, who, haying passed oyer all the. 
different routes, had given his opinion in 


greatest difficulty to be encountered upon 
the whole route, and his review of the line 
from the Missouri border to the crest of 


favor of the central. But.the Secretary , the continent upon which he then stood, 
' of War deelined:to give that employment will strike every one with. its candor, 


-to Col. Fremont; onthe groundyus Iehave® 
understood, that he was not then an*offi- 
cer of the United States tee He; how- 
ever, placed Mr. Stevens ih Chatge of the 
survey of the northerm route, although he 
was not then, I believeyan officer ofthe 
army. Captain Gunnison was*placéd ‘in: 
charge of the survey of the central route, 
but his instructions expressly limited him 
to a survey of,a part.of the route. only ;. 
and this officer, without a previous, know!- 
edge of the country, or experience) im rail- 
road engineering; made: the: most egte- 
gious blunders in the survéy’of’ that part 
of the survey intrusted to ‘him, as‘T shall 
presently show, and repoited it impracti- 
cable. [tis naiyral to suppose that re- 
newed efforts would have.. been, made. 
to find a practicable route on this line, 
which was the only one which accommo- 
dated the entire people of the, country. 
Nothing of, the sort, however, "was “at- 
tempted; it was condemned by the Gov- 
ernment, and its condemnation heralded 
as a‘triumph. oie 

But on the extreme southern routes a 
different conduct was, observed. When 
it was discovered that there did not exist 
a practicable route on the thirty-second 
parallel, within our territory, an ambassa- 
dor was sent immediately to Mexico, to ne- 
gotiate and purchase a strip ‘of territory 
from that Republic, where it was supposed 
thata road could be made, and Arizona was 
purchased for $10,000,000. Finding that 
water was not to be had to quench the 
thirst even of the Government parties sent 
there to-explore, a military command and 
a topographical officer -have been de- 
tained there ever since, to ‘bore artesian 
‘wells in order to overcome this difficulty, 
and ships have been sent to Asia and Af- 
ricd to buy camels. and import them for 
the purpose of traversing the sandy des- 
erts in these southern parallels, thirty-two 
and thirty-five. 
been discovered by means of the wells; 
and that the camels have been successful | 
in travelling ten days without water. The 
fact that the camels can endure ten days 
thirst will hardly invite to the country in 
which such endurance was imposed upon 
them, the people necessary to build and 
maintain.a railroad, nor will the circum.’ 
stance that artesian wells are being bored 
for a supply of. water, recommend the 
route where those wells are necessary, 
over the central route in which there has 
‘been found'an ample supply for thirty 
thousand emigrants in one yéar, and the 
armies which have been recently sent out 
to Utah. ‘ ; 
Why was it that an appropriation of 
$10,000,000 to purchase Arizona, appro- 
priations to import camels, to bore arte- 
sian wells, and to print ari endles$ series 
of the most costly books—books which 
will cost, I understand, a million and a 
half or two million dollars—could be made 
during the dominancy of the so-called 
Democracy, and no effort whatever made 
to find a line for the central route, after 
the report of Gunnison was received? 
The reason is transparent, It was not the 
object-of the Government to. find a central 
route ; their effort was, and has been, and 
will continue to be, so long as the South- 
ern interest dominates the Government, 
to condemn that route, and carry the rail- 
road, if made at all, to the extreme south- 
ern verge of our territories. . In further 
confirmation of this: view, I instance the 
action of the present Government upon 
the overland mail route. This mail was 
authorized by Congress upon the express 
understanding that the contractorssshould 
select the route upon which to carry the 
mail. The Postmaster General, with the 
sanction of the Cabinet and President, in 
violation of the express terms of the law, 
refused to give the contract to-any one, 
unless the contractor would agree to carry 
it on the route along the Mexican frontier 
on the thirty-second parallel. 

I assert again, in. view of these facts, 
that it is the Democratic organization, 
and its instruments in the Government, 
which constitute the only obstruction to 
a central Pacific railroad ; and those who. 
desire to see tliis glorious work achieved 
must first displace this obstruction._ I 
shall therefore propose that Congress 
should take from the hands of the Ex- 
ecutive, which has shown itself un- 
worthy of confidence in this matter, all 
power over the subject, and pass an act 


central point in the Mississippi valley and 
San Francisco, and name, in the body of 
the.act, commissioners who have the con- 
fidence ofthe nation, men having a com- 
petent and practical knowledge of railroad | 
engineering, to locate the ‘road on the 
best and most practicable grourid between 
the points named. The present Admin- 
istration, and indeed any Administration 
dominated by the same influence, cannot 
be trusted to the execution of this great 
work, and-therefore Congress should take 
the matter in hand, and confide its execu- 
tion to friendly and faithful hands. ~ 

_ While, howeyer, the pseudo Democ- 
racy, through its chiefs, under a malign 
influence, have betrayed the great interests 
of the nation, and striven to convert this 
great national work into a sectional affair, 
happily for the nation there have been 
tise who were prompted by the lofty 
motives of patriotism, and the love of an 


the task of achieving this great enterprise 
of a continental highway.’ Among these,: 
the youthful and intrepid Fremont; who, 
having led the way by an examination of 
the whole region lying between the Mis- 
sissippi river and the Pacific, and opeeed 
up that vast country to the astonished 





best and.shortest route, and not because 
it was a southern route. | 

Mr. BLAIR. It is easy to find plausi- 
ble grounds for any ‘recommendation. 

Mr. WRIGHT, of Georgia. Does the 
gentleman deny that it is the nearest and 
the best? 

Mr. BLAIR. .1I deny that there is any 
route there at.all_ which can be operated. 

The Soathern faction, having the power 
of numbers in the organization, may force 
the candidates of their party to succumb 
to their views, and ‘dictate absolvitely its 
policy. In proof of this, we see «hat whilst 
Mr. Buchanan was allowed to say he fu- 
vored a Pacific railroad before the elec- 
tion, he comes out in his message in favor 
of the thirty-second parallel, which is about 
equivalent to the route by thé isthmus; 





lished in the agricultural report of the 
Patent Office for 1856. Uponthis map are 
marked, by lines stretching across the 
continent from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
the summer and winter climate and the 
climate of the whole year. And it will 
be seen that the winter climate of the 
thirty-third parallel of latitude on the At- 
lantic corresponds with the winter climate 
of the thirty-sixth and thirty-seventh par- 
allels of latitude of the great mountain 
region of the western part of the conti. 
nent. The climate for the year of the 
thirty-seventh parallel atthe mouth of the 
Chesapeake Bay corresponds with the 


climate for the year of the forty-eighth | i 
parallel in the great mountain region of 
the West; and the line which marks the 


and, iframor’can be. reljed upon, he has 
made known in advanee, to two Senators 
who went to see him in regard to the bill 
reported in the Senate, and which located 
the line along she central route, his inten- 
tion to veto the bill,-and his hostility to 
any except the route along the Mexican 
frontiers. Mr. Buchanan, like Mr. Pierce, 
and like any other National Democrat who 
may-be President, is the creature of the 
majority of that organization which sup- 
ports him in these Halls, and will.do their 
bidding at any cost. ~ 
_ When the surveys for a route for a Pa- 
\cfic railroad were ordered by Congress, 





yas. understood, and indeed uo such 


er would have been made by Congress 
“pon any other’ understanding, that the ‘ line of the contingnt, and surmounted the 


vision of the. civilized world, and who, 
having’ added Califortia to our empire, 
determined, although “no lenger in the 
Service of his country, to open the road 
to the empire won by his own valor. It 
was in the depth of winter, and at his own 
expense, that he determined to attempt 
this new labor, and encounter the -perils 
and difficulties which attended the at- 
tempt to pass through hostile tribes of 
Indians with an_ insufficient escort. and 
scanty provisions for subsistence. But 
the attempt was made,-and with success.’ 
The result was then given ‘to the world. 
He had neither the time nor the mé#iis of 
working out the observations’ then made 
so laboriously and painfully, but has since 
completed his calculations, forthe pur- 
‘pose of publation—not, however, at the 
expense of the Goveriinient, Theintrinsic 
value of the work renders ‘it unnecessary 
to resort to such a plan, apd enables him: 
to find a publisher. From, this work, now 
almost ready for the press, Colsoat Fre-' 
mont has allowed me. to use a chapter, in’ 
which he sums up the'results of his labors 
on that portion of the line which extends 
from Kansas City, on the frontiers of Mis- 
souli, through the ‘Cochetope Pass. «1 
give the chapter, and shalllet it speak for 
itself. It is illustrated by ‘the map which 
I hold in my hand, and which ‘hasbeen 
constructed with the greatest care and ac» 
curacy by Colonel Fremont himself. 

The chapter is written im journabform, 
the date the 14th’ of December ‘1854, 





i 


It.is said that water has. } 


honorable renown, to give themeelves to} 


power, and beauty... He says: end 


| ~ “ We had now crossed the main dividing ridge, 
and, with the first fall of suow, pitched our camp 
upon ‘the Pacific waters. We had left a com- 
paratively open country for‘one thoroughly moun- 
tainous, to which the accident of dark and stormy 
, weather. lent a peculiarly rugged aspect. To our 
eyes, as well,as to our minds, the change was 
abrupt and impressive. Our animals were poor, 
and our provisions nearly gone, and, in face of* 
the rugged country and rugged season, our con- 
“dition ‘was by no ‘means encouraging. Behind 
“ais thé country had been cheerful with sunshine, 
“thé rare'falling weather had been only autumn 
Fains) and the eduntry—grass-covered and en- 
‘tirely free from snow—had made travelling pleas-_ 
ant, and had given our animals the best chances 
‘for"food ‘which a hostile “season could afford. 
Abundance of game had kept the party in good 
health and good spirits. ‘The face of the country 
-had»been remarkably easy of travel, constituting, 
in its generalcharacter, an open plain,. broken 
up to the crest which we had just crossed only 
by.a single mountain range of singularly easy 
passage, and our road, of nearly a thousand miles, 
had been generally .along the level lands of 
_ Streams. . Probably another thousand remained 
to be struggled over before we could reach the 
western settlements, and winter had suddenly 
; come down -upon the country, driven off. the 
game, and shut us in with a narrow circle of 
falling snow. This atternoon, a meager hour of. 
faint sunshine lit up the snowy crests of the 
mountains, and showed the multitudinous ridges, 
j which now stretch almost uninterruptedly west- 
ward to the waves of the Pacific ocean. 

“The party had now crossed the summit-level 
of the continent, the highest point and most dif- 
ficult which lie in the way of the railroad line to 
the Pacific, and this is, therefore, the fittest place 
in the journal for such brief summary of the facts 

; which had been collected, so far as they go to 
vindicate the character of the country for rail- 
road constructions, and its capacity to support 
population. ay: 

“ But, in this description of the country, and 
the obstacles on the line over which the party 

| travelled, it is not by' any means proposed to put 
‘it forward as the fit line for a railway. It was 

' simply an explofing line—if, under the circum- 
stances of adverse season and restricted means, 
it can properly be called so—which, in its gen- 

eral direction to the mountain passes, was gov- 
erned in choice of route by the protection that 
wodded streams afford in the occurrence of the 
sudden snow-storms, which are dangerous on the 

open’ plains. : 4 

“The region traversed under these circum- 

stances lies mainly between the thirty-eighth and: 
thirty-ninth parallels of latitude, and extends 
from the mouth of the Kansas to the Cochetope 

Pass, twelve degrees in longitude. By the trav- 

elled line, the whole distance to this point is 
eight hundred and fifty-three miles, of which, 
eight hundred was in the valley of the Kansas, 

Arkansas, and Del Norte. But three obstructions 

are encountered along the entire line ; the prairie 
highlands between the Kansas and Arkansas 
rivers, the Wet Mountain range at the head of 
the Arkansas, and the Rocky Mountain range at 
the héads of the Del Norte and Colorado. The 
distanée travelled in the Kansas valley was about 
two hundred and fifty miles, along which the 
average ascent is less than three feet (two and 
three-quarters) to the mile, and the country, for 
about two hundred miles, well wooded and beau- 
tifully fertile. At an elevation of one thousand 
three hundred and fifty feet above the sea, the 
route left the Kansas to cross the prairie—uplands 
lying between it and the Arkansas, and which 
constitute the first obstructions. It reached thé 

Arkansas at an elevation of two thousand six 

hundred and seventy feet, the intervening dis- 
tance being about one hundred and fifty miles. 

The general rise of the country westward, be- 


| tween these two points, is about nine feet to the 


mile. In its course over these plains, the route, 
for about eighty miles in-a westerly direction, 
was upon streams tributary to the Arkansas. In 
crossing the uplands between these, the incli- 
nations: were from twenty to forty feet in the 
mile—generally about one ia two hundred—the 
summit land being generally from one to two 
hundred feet above the streams. These are 
continuously wooded along their banks, and the 
soil good, and their valleys well adapted to set- 
tlement. The high plains, entirely bare of tim- 
ber, are covered with good grasses, and were 
occupied, in November, by multitudes of buffalo, 
which find there abundant pasturage. The buf- 
falo sometimes winter on these plains. 

“Up the Arkansas, to the mouth of the Huer- 
fano, the distance travelled was two hundred and 
thirty miles, the average fall of river for one 
hundred and forty of that distance being less 
than seven feet ; and thence to the mouth of the 
Huerfano, less than ten feet to the mile. For 
about eighty miles of the lower part of the route, 
the river was nearly destitute of timber; the re- 
maining one hundred and fifty miles it was abun- 
dantly wooded for settlements, soil good, and 
grasses for pasturage abundant. The Huerfano 
at its mouth is four thousand three hundred and 


waters in the Wet Mountains, about nine thou- 
sand. The course is in a broad, open-lying, well- 
wooded, and grass-covered valley, which makes 
an admirably unobstructed approach directly into 
the mountain passes. On either side it is sep- 
arated from similar streams by the highlands, in 
which the mountain spurs terminate. From the 
mouth of the river to the Utah Pass, at one of its 
head springs, and at the immediate foot of the 
pass, the route traced was one hundred and 
twenty-four miles, and the average grade thirty- 
six feet to the mile. From the mouth of the 
river, the point of the White Oak Mountains, the 
distance along the river valley is seventy-eight 
miles, and the average fall of the river twenty- 
two feet to the mile. Above this point, the river 
lies in an aimphitheatre of mountains, but still 
preserves‘its broad bottoms and open valleyspthe 
face of the country well grassed, with open, 
smooth ridges and flats among wooded summits 
and wooded ravines. This character of country 
continued near to the very summits of the moun- 
tains, the grassy slopes reaching directly up to 
the rock which makes the immediate crest of the 
range. Here the river receives many small trib- 
utaries, and there are many sheltered nooks and 
coves, of the mountains beautifully adapted for 
settlements ; the soil fertile, with sunny expo- 
sures, sheltered by the mountains from the pre- 
vailing winds. Timber, in quality and size suit- 
able for railroad constructions and farming pur- 
poses, is abundant, many of the trees squaring 
‘fully.a foot; and coal is found in the neighbor- 
ing mountains. This character of country ex- 
tends to over eight thousand feet in altitude ; 
above it, nearly to ten thousand feet, grasses are 
abundant and nutritious. The nutritious grasses 
and good and abundant waters and mild climate 
would make that region peculiarly adapted for 
dairy farms. 

“The mountain climate is altogether more 
agreeable and milder than in the open plains 
two hundred miles to the eastward. The moun- 
tain ranges protect the country lying along their 
}base. On the open plains the snow falls deeper 
and lies longer, and the winter climate is usually 
much more severe. On the 10th of December, 
and near the mountain summits, the weather 
was mild and pleasant, and, except in the deep 
mountain ravines, the country was entirely free 
from snow. . 

“On both sides of the valley, bordering ridges 
afford every facility for easy development into 
the pass, which, at its summit on the narrow 
backbone of the ridge, is nine thousand four 
hundred feet above the sea. On the western 
side the descent is very abrupt to the Del Norte 
waters, at an elevation of eight hundred feet. 
At this place, and about this elevation, a tunnel 
through the ridge would be about a thousand 
yards in length. The development of the line 
would probably increasé the distance from the 
Arkansas perhaps ten miles, and the resulting 
railway distance from the. mouth of the Huer- 
‘ano to this point.would be about one hundred 
and thirty-five miles, upon an average grade of 
‘thirty-four feet to the mile. 

“From the Utah Pass to'that of the Cochetope, 
the distance is a little over one. hundred miles. 
gS | the mountain foot around to the head 
of the San Luis‘valley, the-line entered, at an. 
elevation of seven’ thousand+six hundred feet, 
the valley of the Sahwatch river, which makes 
the approach to the Cochetope Pass inthe main 
Rocky Mountain range. . 

“From the San Luis valley to the immediate 
foot of the pass, at an élévation of nine'thousand 
freight hundred and twenty feet, the distance is 
about forty miles;and the average grade fifty-five 
feet to the mile... From this point, a-tunnel of 
two thousand yards would»carry the line to. a 
corresponding elevation on the western side of 
4 the mountain, three hundred and fifty feet below 
the summit, and near towhichsour camp was- 
pitched on the 14th December. Upon this day 
the snow in the pass, newly fallen, was four 
inches deep, and winter b Fégularly in the’ 
mountain region. A few Gays ‘sincé, there was 
nothing to remind the traveller that hé ‘was ap= 
.| proaching the summit line.of a great mountain 

chain which divides the waters: of a continent. 
The grassy and wooded slopes and rounded 





when he had passed the great dividing 


seventy-five feet above: the sea, and at its head |- 


of the Indian summer, were all unexpected in the 
heart of a mountain region. 

“From knowledge obtained upon the spot and 
from report, there are doubtless -other passes 


~better adapted to railway purposes; but our 


condition did nog permit us to make any exami- 
nation outside the re of travel. 

“Briefly, the results worked out in the journey 
to this place, supported by a previous journey at 
the same season of the year, go to show that the 
mountain regions exhibit no extraordinary rigor 
of climate. The autumns are prolonged and 
open. Up to the middle of December, there had 
been no snow, either to impede travel, or to drive 
cattle fron) their open range, or to render shelter 
for them necessary. 

“With the exception of about one hundred 
and fifty miles upon the high plains, or the Ar- 
kansas river, the route is continuously wooded ; 
but along the whole distance, pasturage is ex- 
cellent and abundant. 

“Tn capacity to support population, in salu- 
brity of climate, and fertility of soil, the Rocky 
Mountain ranges which the line passed, are sin- 
gular and exceptional. Singular in the great 
number of open, fertile valleys, and perhaps ex- 
ceptional in the general availability and open 
character of the country, and in the remarkably 
small proportion of rugged and impracticable 
ground, when compared with European, and 
especially Asiatic mountains. 


“ The line is direct, and the inclinations easy ; : 


the heavier grades together and continuous, and 
none heavy enough to make snow an impedi- 
ment upon the rails.. Upon the whole line, there 
are but two great obstructions, easily overcome 
by moderate tunnélling and lesser grades than 
are now in use upon railways in England, over 
which is passing incessantly the largest traffic of 
the world.” 


The most implicit reliance is due to 
the statements which Col. Fremont has 
here given to the public, and on which he 
has here staked his character. In all the 
surveys with which he has covered the 
western half of our continent, and which 
have given him a renown throughout the 
civilized world, and which have been scru- 
tinized by many men entirely competent 
to detect and expose an error, none have 
yet been able to detect a flaw. He hassince 


been endorsed by half the nation, and it. 


is not to be supposed that he would put 
forth:a statement of which he did not feel 
perfectly secure, and hazard that high 
reputation Which he has so gloriously won 
and worn with a modesty so admirable. 


I desire now to contrast his work with 
that of Capt. Gunnison, who reported this 
line as impracticable, and it must be evi- 
dent that the latter has eommitted an er- 
tor, unpardonable under the circum- 
stances, uniess it can be accounted for 
upon the supposition of his inexperience 
in railroad engineering. It is clear to me 
that his error has arisen from this fact, 
and that in running his line up the Huer- 
fano he has followed the water level from 
thé mouth of that river, (and ‘the other 
streams which he followed,) until he came 
up to the mountains themselves, and found 
the grades too precipitous to be practica- 
ble for a railroad, instead of developing a 
route by working up gradually on the 
high lands at the mouth of the river, and 
thus averaging his grades through the 
whole distance, from the mouth of the 
river to the highest crest of the pass by 
which the mountain range was to be 
crossed. A man might as well’ attempt 
to follow the water line of Niagara river, 
from Lewistown to the Great Falls, with 
a.railroad, and mount the falls perpen- 
dicularly, instead of beginning to develop 
the route by a gradual and easy ascent 
from Lewistown, by which means a rail- 
road has been actually constructed be- 
tween the points named, upon grades 
which were perfectly practicable. 


Capt. Gunnison has either fallen into this 
error, or he has failed to find the pass in the 
mountains which Fremont traversed, and 
therefore this negative testimony of an 
officer, without experience in railroad en- 
gineering, of his inability to find a pass, 
biased too, as we may well conceive him 
to have been, by the wishes of those who 
sent him, should not be allowed to weigh 
against the direct and affirmative testi- 
mony of a man of experience as a rail- 
road engineer, whose reputaticn stands 
as high as that of any man upon this con- 
tinent. I assume, therefore, that the re- 
sults which I have read to the House, and 
which show that the great dividing line of 
the continent can be passed by a railroad 
upon a grade of fifty-five feet to the mile, 
and which is less by about one-half than 
the grade to be overcome on any other 
route, is established by the most incontesta- 
ble proof. Beyond the Cochetope Pass, the 
country is difficult, but entirely praticable, 
as is shown by the report of Col. Fremont, 
published upon his return from his last 
expedition. From his report I make the 
following extract: 


‘“ Our progress in this mountainous region was 
necessarily slow; and during ten days which it 
occupied us to pass through about one hundred 
miles of the mountainous country bordering the 
eastern side of the Upper Colorado valley, the 
greatest depth of the snow was among the pines 
and aspens on the ridges, about two and a half feet, 
and in the valleys about six inches. The atmos- 
phere is too cold and dry for much snow, and 
the valleys, protected by the mountains, are 
comparatively free from it, and warm.. We here 
found villages of Utah Indians in their wintering 
ground, in little valleys along the foot of the 
higher mountains, and bordering the more open 
country of the Colorado valley. Snow was here 
(December 25) only afew inches deep—the grass 
generally appearing above it, and there being 
none under trees amd on southern hill sides.” - 

“ The horses of- the Utahs were living on the 
range, and-notwithstanding that they were used 
in hunting, were in excellent condition. One 
which we had occasion to kill for food had on it 
about two inches of fat, being in as good order 
as any buffalo we had killed in November on the 
eastern plains. Over this valley country—about 
one hundred and fifty niiles across—the Indians 
informed us that.snow falls only a few inches in 
depth; such as we saw itat the time. ~ ~ 

“The immediate valley of the Upper Colorado 
for about one hundred miles in breadth, and from 
the 7th to the-22d January, was entirely bare of 
snow, and the weather resembled that of autumn 
in this country. The line here entered the body 
of mountains known as the Wah-satch and An- 
ter-ria ranges, which are practicable at several 
places in this part of their course; but the fall- 
ing snow and destitute condition of my party 
again interfered to impede examinations. They 
lie between the Colorado valley and the Great 
Basin, and at their western base are established 
the Mormon séttlements of Parowan and Cedar 


City. They are what are called fertile moun-’ 


tains, abundant in water, wood, and grass, and 
fertile valleys, offering inducements to settlement 
and facilities for making a road. These moun- 
tains are a great storehouse of materials—tim- 
ber, iron, coal—which would be of indispensable 
use in the construction and maintenance of the 
road, and are solid foundations to build up the 
future prosperity of the rapidly-increasing Utah 
State. ' 

‘Salt is abundant on the eastern border, moun- 
tains—as the Sierra de Sal—being named from it. 
In the ranges lying behind the Mormon settle- 
ments, among the mountains through which-the 
line passes, are accumulated a great wealth of 
iron and coal, and extensive forests of heavy tim- 
ber. These forests are the largest I am acquaint- 
ed with in the Rocky Mountains, being in some 
' places twenty miles in depth, of continuous forest ; 
the general growth lofty and large, frequently 
over three feet in diameter, and sometimes reach- 
ing five feet—the red spruce and yellow pine pre- 
dothinating. At the actual southern extremity 
of the Mormon settlements, consisting of the two 
‘enclosed towns of Pafowan and Cedar City, near 
to which‘our line passed, a coal mine has been 
opened for about eighty yards, and iron works 
already established. Iron here occurs in extra- 
ordinary masses, in some parts accumulated into 
mountains, which comb out, in crests ef solid 
iron, thirty feét thick and a hundred yards long. 

“In passing through this bed of mountains, 
about fourteen days had been occupied, from 


January 24 to February 7, the deepest snow We |- 


here encountered being about up to the saddle- 
skirts, or four feet; this occurring only in occa- 
sional drifts in the passes on northern exposures, 
and in the small mountain flats hemmed in by 
woods and hills. In the valley it wes sometimes 
a few inches deep, and as often none at all. On 





summits, the mild and, open weather, the un- 


covered grasses, green in the prolonged sunshine 


our arrival at the Mormon settlements, February 
8th, we found it a few inches deep, and were 





there informed that the winter had been unusu- 
ally long-continued and severe, the thermometer 
having been as low as 17° below zero, and more 
snow having fallen than in all the previous win- 
ters together, since the establishment of this 
colony. 

“ At this season, their farmers had ugually been 
occupied with their ploughs, preparing the land 
for grain.” 

In a letter recently received from Col. 
Fremont, he expresses the belief that 
there are passes through the main divi- 
ding ridge still better than the Cochetope, 
and especially in reference to the country 
beyond. He says: | 

“Trt this view a better line can be found, and 
quite as direct, around the head of the San Luis 
valley, passing directly from the Arkansas wa- 
ters'to those of Grand river, or from the San 
Luis valley more in the neighborhood of the 
Cochetope, north or south of it.” 


And he inclined, in his own mind, to a 


line southward, around the waters of the 
Eagle Tail, a stream laid down in his map 





of 1848 as Eagle river; this river being a 
large stream, and cutting down into can- 
ons, while the higher country is fertile, 
wooded, and grassy, with small streams, 
unobstructed, and running through open 
ground. . Among other reasons inclining 
him to this course, he says: 


“Thad heard from Mr. Walker, and other 
mountain men, who had been with trapping 
parties in the region of the Lower Colorado, 
that the river was navigable for a very consid- 
erable distance up from the mouth of the Gila. 
Walker said that he knew it to be navigable for 
at least one hundred and fifty miles above the 
mouth of the Gila. Ag the two main forks drain 
a@ mountain region of great extent, and carry 
down a large volume of water, I have thought it 
probable that the main river is navigable to our 
present means.of navigation, from their junction, 
which is a little north of the thirty-eighth paral- 
lel.” ’ 


He remarks, further, that— 


“In crossing the country, the central route 
passes, in the San ‘Luis walley, a point which 
would become acentre of population, from which 
a railroad could be thrown dqwn through New 
Mexico, and where an interior city would grow 
up. In passing the southern ‘Mormon settle- 
ments—another station for. way travel—there 
would be another such point. If, now, the Col- 
orade be navigable at the junction, you see at 
once what a reason and support it would give 
to the central line. It would be like Pittsburgh 
at the junction of the Monongahela and Alle- 
ghany—the Pittsburgh of the Pacific. The head 
of navigation to a region of such great extent, 
crossed by a railroad uniting the two oceans, 
would certainly become a grand commercial 
point. If you will go to the trouble to look at 
the map to which I have referred you, and bear 
in mind that the true junction is above the thir- 
ty-eighth parallel, you will see that the idea has 
force. Beyond the Colorado, I judged from my 
examination that there is no serious impediment 
to carrying a railway line into the basin. As to 
where the line should cross the basin, whether 
by the Humboldt river, or by the line of the Rio 
Virgin, or by an intervening line, must of course 
depend upon the point at which it shall be de- 
cided to cross the Sierra Nevada.” 


For that division of thé route which 
lies between San Francisco, crossing the 
Sierra Nevada, and connecting with the 
line of Colonel Fremont, in the Great 
Basin, 1 submit the following letter from 
William’ J. Lewis, a railroad engineer of 
great eminence, who was recently the 
chief engineer’ of the proposed railroad 
from San Francisco to San José; in 1837, 
he was one of.the first officers in the sur- 
vey of the proposed railroad from Charles- 
ton to Cincinnati, under General McNeill 
and Captain W. G. Williams. He had 
charge of one of the mountain divisions, 
and Fremont was in one. of the divisions 
near him, making his first experience in 
engineering; it was here that Fremont 
made Lewis’s acquaintance, in whose 
ability and experience he has the greatest 
confidence. 

San Francisco, September 29, 1857. 


Dear Sir: You may recollect that in conver- 
sation with you on the John L. Stebbins, I ex- 
pressed an opinion that a practicable route could 
be obtained for the Pacific railroad crossing the 
Sierra Nevada at Johnson’s Pass, near the head 
of the south fork of the American river. In 1845, 
Mr. Sherman Day made the location of a wagon 
road from the vicinity of Placerville to Carey’s 
mill, in Carson, really crossing the Sierra at 
Johnson’s Pass. No part of his road had an 
ascent over five degrees, and the estimated cost 
of construction was only about one hundred 
thousand dollars. I send you a copy of the map 
made-by him of the country in the vicinity of the 
road, and a profile of his located line. Assum- 
ing Sacramento as a point of beginning for the 
proposed railroad, the road would strike the 
western base of the foot hills of the Sierra Ne- 
vada, south of the junction of Weber creek with 
the south fork of the American river, and follow 
it to Slippery Ford. The distance from Slippery 
Ford to Lake Valley does not exceed four miles, 
and a tunnel at this point is the only serious 
difficulty in the construction of the road. The 
outlet of Lake Bigler is at the northern end, and 
its waters flow to the desert west of the Sierra 
through Truckee river. Whether the railroad 
should follow the shores of the lake and the val- 
ley of the Truckee ‘river, until it reaches the 
general level of the Great Basin, or should cross 
the ridge between-the lake and Mormon station 
at some low point, and pursue a more direct route 
towards Sait Lake City, can only be determined 
by future surveys.. The descent from the lake to 
the western plains is so entirely within the limits 
of railroad gradients, that I entertain no doubt 
that a practicable route can be found on one of 
the two lines indicated. 

Let us now see what will be the grades on the 
proposed line. Beginning atthe Sacramento, 
(sixty feet above tide,) and allowing the road to 
rise in the first twenty miles at fifteen feet to the 
mile, we arrive at, the western base of the Fool 
Hills, at an elevation of three hundred and sixty 
feet. The distance of this point from Slippery 
Ford“by the present road is seventy miles; but 
by the winding lirie of a railroad will be at least 
ninety miles. 

On a grade of sixty feet to the mile, the road 
would rise in these ninety miles five thousand 
four hundred feet, and attain an altitude of five 
thousand seven hundred and sixty feet, or four 
hundred and two'feet above the wagon road at 
at Slippery Ford. The height df the wagon road 
h(which is fifty.feet above the river) at Lake Val- 
ley is five thousand: nine hundred and sixty-one, 
so that to bring us to the same level, there would 
be a rise of two huhdred feet in the length of the 
tunnel—say four miles. Having now traced the 
route from the Sacramento to the western slope 
of the Sierra. Nevada, and the waters flowing 
into the Great Basin, let us make an estimate of 
the extreme cost from Sacramento to this point : 


From Sacramento to western foot of Fool Hills, 
twenty miles, at $30,000 a mile... $600,000 

From western base of Fool Hillsto - 
Slippery Ford, ninefy miles, at 
$100,000 & mile.......---eeseererereees 

From Slippery Ford to Lake Valley 
tunnel, four miles, or twenty-one 
thousand one hundred and twenty 
feet, at $200 & fOOt.........ee+eeeeerees 


9,000,000 


4,224,000 


Total from Sacramento....... sseee 13,824,000 
And from Sacramento to Benicia 3,000,000 


- Total cost from Benicia........._ 16,824,000 
Let us compare this with the cost of the road 
on the Noble’s Rass route, west of the Sierra, as 
estimated by Capt. Humphreys and Lieut. War- 
ren in their report on the explorations for rail- 
road routes, page 66: P 
Portions of the pass of the western ridge of the 
Sierra Nevada, seventeen miles, at 
$100,000 per mile.............-eereeeee H1yh00,000 
From the head of the first canon on 
Sacramento river to the termina- 
tion of the mountain passage of the 
river, seventeen miles above Fort 
Reading, 135.5 miles, at $150,000 
per mile.......-..-+++++ Fens cossessoescoesee 
Thence to Fort Reading, on the Sac- 
ramento river, seventeen miles, and 
thence to Benicia, 180 miles, being 
about 200 miles, at $50,000 per 
WAM .iss dothnc cov socicedend latch eesesins IA\OOO, OOD 
Cost on Noble’s Pass route, west of _ 
the SUMMIt.........+.seeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeee 32,025,000 
Cost on South Fork route, west of 
Bigler Lake.........ccccsssessereeeeeeeeee 16,824,000 


20,325,000 





Difference..........ssecececeesseseeeree 15,201,000 


From Benicia to Noble’s Pass.......... 352 miles. 
From Benicia to Bigler Lake Valley.. 184 “ 


— 


Saving in distance...........0+.. 168 “ 





I have now given you my speculations on this 
matter; but I would much prefer that you should 


“fit. 





have an interview with Mr. Day and Mr. Gofdart, 
both of whom are familiar with the topography 
of the country in the vicinity of the proposed 
line, and would be glad to aid you in your in- 
quiries. Yours, very respectfully, 

Wiuiam J. Lewis. 

Colonel John C. Fremont. 

Upon this letter of Lewis, and the map 
of Sherman Day which accompanies it, 
and which I hold in my hand, Colonel 
Fremont, in a letter dated New York, 
February 28, 1858, says it shows: 

“That at the first place in the Sierra Nevada 
where the necessities of the settlement require 
communications, a good wagon road was easily 
found, and that this wagon-road survey shows 
also that a railroad is entirely practicable in the 
same place; that this is in the line of the pro- 
posed central road, between the thirty-eighth 
and thirty-ninth parallels, that any line coming 
across the Great Basin would reach San Fran- 
cisco Bay by a very considerable saving in dis- 
tance and expense, compared with any other and 
less direct line running more to the northward. 
For instance, the surveyed line with which Lewis 
institutes his comparison, and which line in 
coming from the eastward very nearly joins 
Lewis’s, (both I believe being then upon the 
Salmon Trout or Truckee river as it is generally 
called.) Take notice that the Rocky Mountains 
and the Sierra Nevada are great mountain chains, 
and that there are two passes through them, 
(Sherman Day’s road pass aad the Cochetope,) 
and almost exactly in the same latitude, both 
being between the thirty-eighth and thirty-ninth 
parallels. Remember, too, in regard to this line 
of Sherman Day’s, that, the information which it 
gives us is the accidental result of the first sur- 
vey which the necessities of population required 
to be made. Can we not with certainty expect 
much better, when the Sierra Nevada comes to 
be surveyed with the direct purpose of building 
a railroad across it?” 

Again, speaking of the two passes in 
the two great chains and the country be- 
tween, he says: 

“My judgment is, unhesitatingly, that the coun- 
try between these .points is entirely practicable 
for a railroad. And does it not appear upon its" 
face absurd to say, when the two great chains 
of the continent are practicable, the intervening 
country is not so? When droves of cattle of all 
kinds by thousands, wagons, and caravans, are 
passing constantly oyer it in its natural’ state, 
that the railroad science of this day cannot get 
across? A man’s ignorance must be audacious 
when he can undertake to publish it in maintain- 
ing such an assertion.” 

It will thus be seen that the central 
route, running for its whole length be- 
tween the thirty-eighth and thirty-ninth 
parallels of latitude, is firmly and con- 
clusively established. -Upon this line 
stands the capital of the nation, on the 
Atlantic slope of our continent; fixed 
here because .it was central to the North 
and South. It is the line of the Ohio 
river in almost its whole length ; the line 
upon which stands St. Louis, the great 
central city of the Mississippi valley ; the 
line of the Missouri river for three hun- 
dred miles beyond, to where it deflects 
abruptly to the north ; the line of the Kan- 
sas river, which is navigable for near one’ 
hundred miles due west, thence stretching 
up the Arkansas river, and the Huerfano, 
and crossing the mountains, and striking 
the Colorado river upon the same parallel, 
at its true junction with Grand river, and 
to which it was supposed by Colonel Fre- 
mont to be navigable from the sea. The 
supposition has since proven to be true, 
by the survey of Lieutenant Ives; and 
thence through the Great Basin by Paro- 
wan and Cedar City, and the Great iron 
mountains, to Carson’s valley ; and thence 
in the same parallel, by the route indicated 
by Mr. Lewis, to San Francisco, on the 
thirty-eighth parallel. A route cultivable 
and inhabitable throughout its whole ex- 
tent, with water, grass, wood, coal, and 
iron, and capable of supporting a popula- 
tion for the construction and maintenance 
of the road when built. This route fol- 
lows the lines of commerce, the centre of 
population, and of our territories upon 
both oceans. In all these respects it ful- 
fils the conditions of a national work, and 
should be constructed by the nation. 

I have spoken of the persistent efforts 
of the pseudo Democracy to undervalue 
the central route, and force the construc- 
tion of a railroad upon a remote southern 
route ; but there are also efforts from other 
quarters equally hostile, and somewhat 
more insidious. I shall, I hope, be par- 
doned for a brief notice of one of these, 
since those who have made themselves 
prominent in the affair have sought to 
cover themselves by taking the name of 
the central route for a southern one. 

One of my colleagues [Mr. PHetps]} 
has favored me with a pamphlet copy of 
a letter which bears his name, and is ad- 
dressed to certain: citizens of the State of 
Arkansas. Upon reading the letter, I 
have been struck with the propriety which 
dictated its address to the citizens of that 
State, and I am constrained to say that it 
would have been in all respects appropri- 
ate, if it had emanated from an Arkansas 
member. I will read some of the passages 
which seem.to me the most striking. He 
is arguing that the route is best, even for 
the few lowland Gulf counties of Georgia, 
Alabama, and Mississippi, and says: 

“My answer is, that the road from Vicksburg 
should go directly to. Shreveport, and to Preston 
on the Red river, and thence northwest up the 
False Washita river, and intersect the Charles- 
ton, Memphis, and Albuquerque road in the beau- 
tiful valley of the Canadian river, at or near the 
one hundredth degree of longitude, some five 
hundred and fifty miles from Vicksburg. That, 
in my humble opinion, ‘is the true Vicksburg 
route, and for two reasons: it is the best and 
shortest route, and it would develop. fertile and 
unsettled country of vast importance to the trade 
and strength of the South.” 

It is “the trade and strength of the 
South” to which this road is of Such vast 
importance. He goes on in the same 
strain: - > 

“The route from Vicksburg uprthe Red and 
False Washita rivers is, therefore, (as is easily 
observable from a map,) the shortest and the best. 
Not only so, but’ second, this right-hand route 
along the Red and False Washita.rivers would 
develop a fertile and unsettled country of vast 
importance to the trade and strength of the 
South. It is a country filled with rivers and 
streams—tie Arkansas, the Red, the False Wash- 
ita, the Verdigtis, the Canadian, the Red Fork, 
the Salt Fork, the Neosho, and many others of 
great value. It is admirably suited for the cul- 
tivation of cotton, and the higher portions of it 
for hemp, tobacco, and grains. Settled and cul- 
tivated, it would enrich the South and strengthen 
Texas is developed and is secure. This 
country should be. ‘Delay will not prevent its 
settlement, nor benefit the South.” 


“ Delay will not prevent its settlement, 
nor benefit the South.” There is some- 
thing peculiar and significant in this itera- 
tion of the same idea. He adds: 

Te j he interest, therefore, of South 
taadae Geen. Tennessee, and Arkansas, if 
they would protect and increase the trade af the 
principal commercial cities, that the Charleston 
‘and Memphis railroad shall be éxtended directly 
west to Albuquerque, and then to San Francis- 
co.” 

It is to “ protect and increase the trade 
of the principal commercial cities”’ of the 
South that this central route is advocated. 
And again he asserts: 


“But Virginia cannot reasonably be asked to go 
four hundred miles too far south, when a good 
pass and a better route can be had, three de- 
grees of latitude to the north of it, and, also, 
when the more convenient and ‘shorter route 
will open up to settlement a country of an im- 








whole nation to be aske¢ 
road for this purpose ? 
“More than Twenty my li 
on and north of the thirt 
y-fifth parall 
and they cannot and ought not . be ae pa 
go across that line, when everybody knows he 
the line is almost two hundred miles furth 
south than they ought to be asked to come.” . 


‘‘ Everybody knows that the li 

ine (of th 

thirty-fifth parallel) is almost two co 
miles further south than the twenty mil. 
lion of people who live north of it ought 
Ma be anes to come.” And it js called 
the central route. Finally, the ple of 
Arkansas are informed: ‘ ~— 


“But the thirty-fifth parallel route throug} 
Albuquerque is three and a half degrees Pm yp 
St. Louis. The southern portion of the 2 
holding States have, if the Albuc 
is adopted, by reason of their geographical ,, 
sition, a decided advantage, ny oa 
distance, over the northern part of the slare. 
holding, and over all of the non-slaveholdi, n 
States, whose railroads centre at St. Louis, ° 

“By using the Vicksburg branch, up the Re 
and False Washita rivers to Albuquerque the 
Memphis branch to Albuquerque, and the “ 


1 to make this 
But he says: 
LLIONS OF PEOPLE 


slay é. 
juerque route 


Louis branch to. Albuqnerque, the dovduatins 
States can far more easily reach San Francisca 
than can any one of all the large Atlantic Cities 
of the Atlantic non-slaveholding States,” - 

There is much more to the same pur- 
pose, but this is sufficient to show What 
sort of a central route this is that my ol 
league advocates. It should be called the 
‘¢ False Washita route,” which, I presume, 
derived its name from the fact that some. 
body mistook it for the “true Washita.” 
as my colleague has mistaken this |inp 
which is “two hundred miles further 
south than the people of this counny 
ought to be asked to come,” for a central 


route. Although my colleague has given 
his name to bolster this route, it is but 
fair to him. and to others to say that its 
paternity belongs to a gentleman who 
formerly lived in St. Louis, and who still 
claims to live there, although he has lived 
here for many years, with the design, | 
présume, of having some pretext to speak 
for Missouri. The gentleman J refer to js 
Mr. Corbin, a man of talent, of energy. 
and industry, who has been a success!ui 
operator, and has made himself extremely 
useful to members of Congress. He orig- 
inated the ‘false Washita”’ route, and the 
arguments used by my colleague remind 
me of him, and of an incident in his his- 
tory which occurred when he lived in St, 
Louis. 

There was a vacancy, from the county 
‘of St. Louis, in the Missouri Legislature. 
Mr. Corbin and another gentlemen were 
candidates before the Democratic Conven- 
tion, and both pledged themselves to abide 
the decision of the Convention, and not 
to run against its nominee. ~The other 
gentleman was nominated, and to the 
astonishment of all, and greatly to the 
chagrin of the Democratic party, Mr. Cor- 
bin still persisted in being a candidate. 
Being reminded of his pledge not to run 
against the nominee of the Convention, 
he replied that it was true he had given 
the pledge, and intended to redeem it to 
the letter, but he did not consider that his 
pledge prevented him from running, it only 
bound him not to run against the nominee 
of the Convention; he should therefore 
run, but not as against the nominee. And 
so it may be said of this ‘false Washita” 
route. It-may be called a central route, 
but no one who reads the arguments upon 
which it rests, can fail to perceive that 
even if it is a central route, it is not a cen- 
tral route “as against the South.” [t runs 
“two hundred miles farther south tlian the 
twenty million living north of it ought to 
be asked to go,” and then, when it reaches 
the Pacific side, has to run two hundred 
miles back again to the north, to reach 
San Francisco. It requires the railroad 
to commence on the Mississippi river, and 
thus loses four hundred miles of water nav- 
igation, furnished by the Missouri and 
Katisas rivers, in their course due west 
and may thus be said to throw away seven 
or eight hundred miles. 

On the true central route, availing our- 
selves of the navigation of the Missouri 
river, and striking the great Colorado of 
the West at its junction with Grand river 
where Fremont supposed it to be navigi 
ble—and which supposition has since been 
confirmed—we should only have a thou- 
sand miles of railroad travel between the 
navigable waters of the two oceans. This 
is the great feature of the central route; 
and, taken in connection with the supe- 
riority of its soil and supply of wood and 
water, has heretofore given it the prefer 
ence with the emigation to the Pacific, 
and dotted the line with settlements, whilst 
the other routes have never been used by 
the emigrants in their exodus to the Pacific, 
and remain uninhabited. 








FOR THE WEST AND SOUTH. 
BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 
Greatly Improved Schedule for Summer Travel. 

VAREE THROUGH ‘TRAINS DAILY between bal 
1 timore and all portions of the West, Southwest, a 
Northwest : : 

On and after May 10th, the Trains will run as follows 

First—The Baltimore and Cincinnati Express mat 
starts (Sundays excepted) at 6 A. M., arrives at Whieel- 
ing at 1220 P. M., connecting at Benwood with Cent 
Ohio trains for Columbus, Cincinnati, and intermediate 
pouts, reaching Cincinnati at 11 30.A.M. ; 

Second—The Cincinnati and St. Louis Express leaves 
(including Sundays) at 5.05 P.M. connecting #t Benwood 
at 930 A. M., with Express train for Cincinnati, reaching 
there at S P. M. next day, and connecting direetly wi h 
Express train for Louisvillle, Cuiro, and the Southwe sl, 
and for St Louis, Kansas, ec. ‘Time from Baltimore to 
Cincinnati only 27 hours, aud to St. Louis only 42 hours. 

Third—The Cincinnati, Dayton, Indianapolis, Cairo, 


St. Louis, Chieago, and Northwestern Express, aor 
(except Saturday) at 10 P. M, arriving in W meetin at 
5 50 P. M., and making close connection for all the above 
and intermediate points beyond the Ohio river. 
Through tickets and baggage checks for all the ienper, 
tant cities and towns may be had at Cam Jen Station an 
Washington city. To view the grand mountain scenery 


oad in daylight, take the 6 A. M. or10 P. M. train. 
Oe Porkonbes eid all Stations on the Northwestern 
Virginia Road, ‘ake the 10 P. M. train. For Cincinnati 
Chilicothe, and other points on the Marietta Railioad, 
take the 10 P. M. train for Parkersburg. 
FOR WAY PASSENGERS. 

To all points betweeu Baltimore and Piedmont ue 
the6 A.M. train. For all poinis between Piedmont - 
Wheeling, take the 10 P.M. train. The 5.05 | M. - 
press will only stop for wood. water, and meals, at 4 
principal first-class stations. The trains from + _ 
arrive at Baltimore at 5.10 and 9.40 A. M. and 5.10 F.° A 

THE FREDERICK ‘TRALN starts from Baltimore = 
4.25 P. M., and from Frederick at 9 A. M.. throat 
abbdut three hours. THE ELLICOTT’S MILLS PR: a 
leaves Baltimore at 8 A. M. and 5.30 P. M., and Ellicott 
Mills at6 45 A. M, and 3 P. M. 

FOR WASHINGTON AND THE SOUTH. oe 

Leave Baltimore at 4.20 and 645 A. M., and 3 and ~ 
P.M. On Sundays at 4.20 A. M.. only. Leave se 
ington for Baltimore at 5.15 and 750 A. M , and 3 25% = 
6 B. M. On Sundays at325 P.M, only. The first ml 
fourth from Baltimore and the first from Washington © 
be Express Mail trains, stopping only at Washing “ 
Ju: ction for the Western connection and at the Ansar 
lis Junction. The 645 and 520 from Baltimore, au wd 
§.15 and 3 25 from Washington, connect with the ee 
lis trains. The second trains from Baltimore and : — 
ington connect at Laurel with Sandy’s Spring and Bro 
ville stages. j wr" 
For tickets of every kind, information, &c., app'y es 
T. ENGLAND, agent, or at the ticket office, Cam 
Station. W. P. SMITH, 

Master of Transportation 
L. M. COLE, General Ticket Agent o 
aR a a Ae 


BREAD, 
WITH FLOUR AND WATER ONLY. 


i ig d, without 
3 mail our hand-book for light Bread, am 
EVeast or Powders. and recipes for aero Po Cook 
5 _ as 
ing, &c., for 10 cents, cloth covers 15 cents, Addre 


WILLIAM HUNT, 


Boston Water Cure, Maes 


i i i > e or fine 

i ead is prepared for Laking [with coars' : 
annie few A and may be eaten warm withou 
ee We have seen the recipe tried by a lady who 
faith in it, and who was surprised at the sweetn 
lightness of the bread.”—Purtiand Transcript. 
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THE SOUTHERN PLATFORM. oa 
‘or «“$0UTHERN PLATFORM,” compiled ive: 


i P agains 
ings of eminent Southern men agains’ "oe 
By Danie? R. Goodloe. First edition 15 cents Pe 





portance to the South which it is quite impos- 
sible to over-estimate—a country large enough | 
to make two States, each larger than Ohio, and 
of a climate and soil like that of northern Loui- 
siana and Arkansas.” 


Why may we not reasonably ask it of 
Virginia? If he can ask it of his native 
State, Connecticut, and his adopted State, 





Missouri, I can readily understand the 
importance to the South of making two 
slave States larger than Ohio. But is the 
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opp bes of postage. Second edition,, enlarged bY 95 
i ixt res, and printed 
— of sixteen pag L CLEPHANE, , 
503 Washington City: 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROA”s 


The Great Central Route to the West. 
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